














Those who desire to train 
their dogs to the highest state 
of efficiency either as compan- 
ions or for hunting will find 
easily understood and practical 
instructions on the subjects of 
general training, retrieving, 
swimming and diving, and work 
on squirrels, rabbits, partridges, 


etc. 

There are important chapters de- 
voted to the laws of breeding, ken- 
nel management, preparation for and 
handling in the show ring, diseases 
and treatment and many hints and 
instructions of great value to breed- 
ers and owners. Price, In car- 
tridge board cover, $1.00. 


THE AIREDALE 


This instructive and interesting 
work covers the history, breeding 
and training of these useful dogs. 
It is the latest and best book on the 
subject. 


MODERN BREAKING 


Every phase of the subject has been 
carefully covered and the important les- 
sons are illustrated by photographs from 
life. It is a book well calculated to 
enable the amateur to become a success- 
ful trainer and handler. 


There are chapters on The Art of 
Training, Setters vs. Pointers, Selec- 
tion of Puppies, Naming Dogs, Nomen- 
clature, Training Implement, Know Thy- 
self, First Lessons, Yard Breaking, 
Pointing Instinct, Backing Ranging, 
Retrieving, Gun Shyness, Faults and 
Vices, Conditioning Don’ts. 

Illustrated by reproductions of Osthaus 
paintings. Price, cartridge board 
cover, $1.00. 


GUNCRAFT 


By Wm. A. Bruette 


The theoretical side of the subject has 
been covered with a scientific accuracy, and 
the practical side of wing-shooting, gun fit- 
ting, the master eye, defects in vision and 
other important questions have been treated 

in a way that will enable either the expert or the amateur to determine 
if he is shooting with a gun that fits him and how to decide upon one 
that does. The secret of success in trap —, as well as the peculi- 
arities in flight of the quail, the jacksnipe, : 

the woodcock, the ruffed grouse and the 

duck family are illustrated by drawings and 

described in a way that will facilitate the 

amateur in mastering the art of wing shoot- 

ing. Cartridge board cover, $1.00, 


FOUR BULLY 
GOOD BOOKS 


SPORTSMEN! 


Here’s Something Every Breeder 
and Dog Owner Needs 


Three of the books listed on this page 
should be in every sportsman’s library. 
‘““The Modern Kennel Record’’ really 
is “‘just what every breeder or dog 
-owner needs.”’ 


Price of Books $1.00 each, or you can 
have your choice of any one of the four, 
together with a year’s subscription to 
“Forest & Stream,” for $2.00. 
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“* Just what I have been looking for,” says every 
breeder and dog owner who sees *¢ The Modern 
Kennel Record.” Built on the modern loose- 
leaf system, handsomely bound inRed Morocco, 
compact enough to be carried in the pocket, 
and filled with carefully prepared blanks that 
enable the owner to immediately register pedi- 
grees and record stud visits, whelps, sales, 
winnings, and all minor transactions. Size, 
614x3 inches. The covers will last a lifetime. 
The blanks can be removed or renewed at will. 


Price, in Red Morocco, $1.00 


Address All Orders 


FOREST & STREAM BOOK DEPT. 
Nine East Fortieth St., New York 
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OW my sister Katie 
and I, each still in 
our teens, made our 
way into Kern Can- 
yon of California 
without the services 
of a guide, and with- 
out outside help, is 
quite another story. 
There is not. room 
here to tell about the 
books we read, trying 
to get some informa- 
tion about this country, the maps 
we pored over and the fun we had 
in assembling an outfit. It is suff- 
cient to mention the route we took 
and our mode of travel in pene- 
trating this seldom visited wonder- 
land. There was nothing very ex- 
citing connected with the first stage 
of this journey, but it might be men- 
tioned that we were probably the 
first of our sex to attempt the trip, 
unaccompanied by men. 

We left San Francisco early in 
July, filled with some uneasiness 
over the reports that the high Sier- 
ras were inaccessible on account of 
deep snows and high water, but de- 
termined to make the ascent of 
Mount Whitney and explore that 
part of Tulare County where the 
golden trout are to be found, a trip 
that we had long planned. At 
Springville we secured two safe 
mules, Jack and Becky, were intro- 
duced to the mysteries of the dia- 
mond hitch, purchased our supplies 
and made our way safely into the 
heart of the Kern Canyon, guided 
by the Government quadrangle maps 
we had brought with us, and occa- 
sionally receiving directions from 
some friendly forest ranger. 

We chose the Nelson trail to 
cross the first range of mountains, 
but found on the way out that the 
Hossack trail, a few miles north of here, 
is superior to this one in that it is much 
cleaner, more direct and the grade to the 
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summit more even. The former is tray- 
eled the most, however, as there is a camp 
and a store at the Nelson ranch and this 
place is made headquarters by many for 
the trip to the high mountains be- 
yond—the backbone of the continent. 
Leaving Springville we were struck by 
the appearance of the hills, all being 
rounded off symmetrically, with little 
round trees on top that looked like school 
girls in shining green frocks stooping 
down to keep their dresses well around 
their ankles. Then farther on we came 





Falls on Golden Trout Creek 


to the pines, scrawny ones at first, looking 
like mutilated trees in pictures of the bat- 
tlefields in France, and then the perfect 





TRAVERSING THE GOLDEN TROUT COUNTRY 


WITHOUT A GUIDE AND AIDED ONLY BY DATA OBTAINED FROM GOVERNMENT MAPS, 
TWO INDEPENDENT YOUNG WOMEN SEEK THE GOLDEN TROUT IN ITS NATIVE HAUNTS 


specimens. These were not scrawny and 
they did not stoop but marched up and 
down the mountains like columns of sol- 
diers—tall and bold. Yet they had a care- 
less look about them, too, as though their 
coats were unbuttoned and they might have 
lost their caps. Then there were the Big 
Trees a little further on, the oldest and 
largest living things in the world. They 
must have been the generals, for they were 
much fewer in number than the pines and 
had an air of grandeur about them that 
compelled respect. I can see them now, 
their tiny cones glistening in the 
sunlight like golden epaulets. 

We took our time in traveling and 
three days were consumed in mak- 
ing the trip of forty-five miles by 
trail to Kern Lake, a journey that 
some packers make in less than half 
that time. On the way we stopped to 
fish in a tributary of the Little Kern 
River and spent considerable time in 
devising an apparatus to keep Jack’s 
pack from slipping forward, which 
we finally perfected with the aid of 
a barley sack and a small rope. We 
were not well acquainted with the 
mysterious diamond hitch. 

I will never forget the reception 
we met with at Camp Lewis, a 
couple of miles above Kern Lake. 
Just as we -were pulling into camp, 
dusty and rather tired, since one of 
us always had to walk, a packer with 
a train of burros was leaving, and 
through ignorance of the prevailing 
custom we took the upper side of 
the trail. 

“Don’t you guys know enough to 
leave a pack train have the upper 
trail in a place like this,” roared the 
packer, when he had rounded up his 
burros from the hillside; “you must 
have been born in the city.” 

He rid himself: of a lot of cutting 
remarks and advice about travel in 
the mountains before he discovered 
that we were girls, for we were dressed 
like men, with riding breeches, army shirts 
and high boots. Then he could not make 
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Commencing the ascent of Mount Whitney late in July 


apologies enough, offered to help us find a 
good camping place, and finally disappeared 
down the trail tipping his hat at every 
turn. This was the only approach toward 
discourtesy we met with on the entire 


The store conducted by Jules Conterno at Camp Lewis 


trip of four weeks in a lonely country. 
AMP Lewis is a delightful spot in 


the very heart of the Kern Canyon, 
with river, lake and small stream 


ee 


One of “those two gals” fishing on Coyote Creek 


fishing near at hand, 
plenty of horse feed and 
several peaks more than 
thirteen thousand feet 
in height within a few 
miles to test the mettle 
of the mountain climber. 
Of late years a store has 
been conducted there 
during the summer 
months by Jules Con- 
terno, a mountaineer 
whose knowledge of the 
Far West and whose 
affability makes him an 
interesting character. 

Within sight of this 
camp Golden Trout 
Creek comes tumbling 
down the east wall of 
the canyon in a series 
of picturesque water- 
falls, making a drop of 
sixteen hundred feet in 
the last two miles of its course. On the 
west side Coyote Creek empties into the 
river almost directly at the camp, a stream 
but little smaller than Golden Trout Creek, 
while two miles up the river Laurel Creek 
pours over the western 
rim of the canyon. Di- 
rectly opposite the camp 
Tower Rock looms al- 
most _ perpendicularly 
over the river, a sym- 
metrical pile that rises 
- more than two thousand 
feet above the water and 
a monument that can be 
seen throughout the 
length of this remark- 
ably straight canyon, or 
for more than twenty 
miles. 

We selected a camp 
site near the soda spring 
taking possession of an 
abandoned camp, com- 
plete with tables, fire- 
places, fir beds and other 
mountain luxuries. 
There were but few 
people around the camp 
and we soon became known as “those two 
gals’—the objects of kindly curiosity. 

We had heard of Kern River fishing 
long before we started on our trip and 
soon found that the reports had not been 
exaggerated. There was 
no trouble in getting all 
the trout we could use 
and often we caught 
some for the camp, 
when the folks there did 
not care to go fishing. 
Probably we would have 
tired of fish as an article 
of diet had we not pre- 
pared them in so many 
different ways; frying 
them in oil or bacon 
grease, baking them with 
onions and tomato sauce, 
making trout chowder, 
broiling the large ones 
over the coals on a wire 
standard, and, away from 
camp, broiling the small- 
er ones on hot stones. 

We had not been in 
camp long before we 
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were let into a deep secret by the ge- 
nia! Jules Conterno. He described in de- 
tail a hole in Kern Lake where he declared 
that the fish family made its home, but to 
reach it he said that we would have to 
cross the river. Bridge there was none, 
but he told us that he had that day felled 
two trees across the stream near the camp 
and was building a footbridge, adding that 
it was even now in shape to be crossed. 

The next morning we were up early, 
and, after digging a can of worms for 
bait, made our way to the crossing. The 
logs. were there as described, with the 
river, lashed into foam a hundred feet 
wide, racing beneath them. At first we 
decided to stay at home, but soon mus- 
tered courage to get on the wet logs and 
finally got across by sitting down and 
sliding foot by foot, a most ungraceful 
performance, but one that landed us safely 
on the other side. The walk to the lake 
was over a very rough trail, but we ar- 
rived at the big hole before the first rays 
of the sun had struck the water. 

This hole is near the lower end of the 
lake and would be passed ordinarily, as a 
low fringe of willows conceals it. While 
these interfere with casting, and with the 
landing of fish, they serve the purpose of 
# hiding place, as the water is very clear. 
Scarcely had I thrown my baited hook 
into this pool than it was seized by a big 
trout and my reel was humming. I ex- 
citedly cleared a place in the willows and 
prepared for the tussle that I felt was 
coming. I was not mistaken, for suddenly 
the fish leaped out of the water and shook 
his head as though in anger. Fortunately 
I saw him break and handed him a little 
slack line in time. Six times during the 
next fifteen minutes this was repeated, on 
several occasions after I thought I had him 
in the net, but finally he allowed himself 
to be reeled in and netted without a strug- 
gle, so completely exhausted was he. It 
was the largest fish I had ever caught, 
measuring twenty inches in length and 
weighing three pounds. 


PORT was good, but all we caught 

that morning were not big ones, so 

when lunch time approached Katie 
suggested that we broil some of the smaller 
ones with the bacon we had brought along. 
After some search we located two flat 
rocks and placed one above the other, with 
small stones in between at the corners to 
hold them about five inches-apart. A great 
pile of wood was then built up around 
them and a fire started. 

While the rocks were heating we cleaned 
ten small fish and then explored the lower 
end of the lake, the formation of which 
we were familiar with, having the infor- 
mation in our notebook, compiled from 
Government maps before we left home. 
The lake, which is about a mile in length, 
was formed in 1868, when a cloudburst 
brought an immense amount of débris 
down a ravine on the east side, blocking 
the river and inundating a flat and a 
meadow to a depth of from ten to twenty 
feet which forms the present lake. 

On returning to the fire we found that 
it had burned low, so scraped away the 
embers and dusted the ashes from between 
the rocks as well as we could. Strips of 
bacon, impaled on willows, were then 
thrust between the hot rocks and were soon 
sizzling in great style. The fish were then 
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thrown in, one at a time, and arranged 
side by side and the bacon grease allowed 
to drip upon them. In twenty minutes 
they were done and the upper stone was 
pried off with the aid of a pole. This is 
the way to cook trout if you want the 
whole of the flavor. It is hot work get- 
ting them in and out of the stone oven, 
but you are well repaid for your efforts. 
I still think that meal to be the best one 
I ever ate, and I know that 1 never swal- 
lowed more ashes at a single sitting. 

An hour’s fishing around the big hole 
netted us four more trout, ranging in size 
from fourteen to eighteen inches, and as 
our creels were getting full and heavy we 
stopped and weighed our catch. In all we 
had eleven fish, with an aggregate weight 
of twelve pounds. Clearly it was time 
to stop. 

The start for home was accordingly 
made, but while our intentions were good 
the temptation to get just one more fish 
was too much for us. A sudden boiling 
of the water near a submerged log, a gleam 
of pearly jaws, a flash of color and a fare- 
well swish of a saucy tail led us both with- 
out a word passing between us to rid our- 
selves of the creels and to bait our hooks. 

For a time it seemed that we would be 
disappointed here, for there was no rush 
for the tempting bait we offered. Possibly 
we had been there three minutes when a 
little trout commenced to run at my bait 
and I was busily engaged in pulling it 
away from him when two large fish came 
rushing in ‘from the lake and caused him 
to-leave in a hurry. They then made for 
my hook and seemed to be fighting to 
secure possession of it. Almost before I 
realized it one had hooked himself and 
was tearing out toward the center of the 
lake. I stopped him as quickly as I could 
and started to reel him in, but there was 
no need of this as he returned to the pool 
of his own accord. In the meantime the 
other fish was racing around in an excited 
manner and apparently wondering where 
his partner was. Three times my fish 
made for the deep water and as many 
times returned of his own accord, and all 
the time the other fish dashed madly about, 
but ignored the bait on Katie’s line. I 
suggested that she change it and she threw 
in a plain brown hackle fly, which was 
seized the moment it touched the water. 
This fish was deeply hooked and she 
brought it to the net before I landed mine. 
Both were male fish, beautiful specimens of 
the Kern River trout (salmo gilberti), and 
measured twenty-three inches in length, 
the largest we took on the entire trip. 

Upon reaching the bridge we found that 
cleats had been nailed across the logs, and 
a guide wire put on, making it quite pass- 
able. Mr. Conterno gladly took such fish 
as we could not use and relieved our mind 
on that score. During our stay here we 
made several other visits to the lake, but 
never with quite so much success, although 
we took many fine fish there. 


NE of the most interesting of the 
side trips we made from here was 
up Coyote Creek, the upper waters 
of which are rarely visited. The ascent 
from the floor of the canyon is very steep 
and the trail passes some beautiful falls, 
the highest of which, however, is only 
about sixty feet. We made this trip pri- 
marily to secure some of the fish of this 
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stream, which are dif- 
ferent from the regular 
Kern River trout and 
which are known locally 
as the Stewart Edward 
White golden trout. The 
fish must have been in 
this stream before the 
falls became impassable 
and have developed into 
a sub-species, but they 
lack much of having the 
brilliant coloring of the 
real golden trout, whose 
native home we could 
see almost _ directly 
across the canyon. 

On the way home from 
this trip Katie clam- 
bered down into the 
gorge between the two 
highest falls, neither of 
which could be climbed 
by a fish, and was re- 
warded with one trout, which we decided 
was different from those caught further up 
the stream in that it showed red upon the 
throat and had a speckled belly, while the 
others were pure white underneath. 

Before starting on our 
trip to Mount Whitney 
we also explored the 
lower part of Golden 
Trout Creek, which is 
also known locally as 
Volcano Creek and 
Whitney Creek. This is 
one of the most inter- 
esting streams in the 
Sierra Nevadas, even 
aside from its being the 
native home of the cele- 
brated golden trout. It 
is about twelve miles in 
length and has its source 
at an elevation of more 
than ten thousand feet. 
The first half of its 
course is through a great 
meadow and over gran- 
ite boulders, forming an 
ideal home for trout, 
while the last half is . 
through a great flow of lava. The vol- 
canic flow stopped just as it reached the 
Kern Canyon and the creek has worn a 
wonderful gorge through a portion of it, 
the most beautiful of the falls being hid- 
den in its depths and 
known to but few. 

Using the contour map 
as a guide we made our 
way up the south side of 
the stream, keeping well 
out of the gorge, and 
after a four hours’ climb 
came to the natural 
bridges. These are two 
in number and are on a 
branch of the main 
stream, but are crossed 
by the main pack trail to 
Independence and Lone 
Pine. The bridges are 
of volcanic tufa, under 
which the creek has 
made its way, the larg- 
est being about fifteen 
feet in height, thirty 
feet long and ten feet 
wide at its narrowest. 


In the lava and granite heart of Kern Canyon 





The author “hitting the trail” in Kern Canyon 


Most of the falls are below the bridges 
and we explored all of them on the return 
trip. Twin Falls and Shields Falls each 
have a drop of twenty-five feet. Stewart 
Falls are located at the head of the gorge 





Even such a shelter is welcome at sundown 


and are seventy-five feet in height, but are 
rarely ever viewed from below. At no 
small risk we made our way into this 
miniature canyon and even proceeded to 
the brink of Agua Bonita Falls, the far- 
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thest down of the series and the highest 
of all, but the path was blocked here. We 
attempted to climb out through a likely 
looking chimney, but after getting almost 
to the top found that the last few feet 
were composed of rock that threatened to 
fall at any time and returned the way we 
had come down. 

As the closed season was still on we 
were compelled to confine our inspection 
of the golden trout to those we could coax 
into view in the still pools. The pools be- 
tween the falls were full of trout and they 
rose readily to the surface whenever we 
threw in a grasshopper or any other in- 
sect, the rich cadmium of the belly being 
plainly discernible as they leaped for the 
food. We longed for the season to open. 

Following a week’s stay at Camp Lewis 
we decided that the time had come for the 
trip to Mount Whitney and accordingly 
started off up the canyon, leaving our be- 
longings behind, except those of a neces- 
sary nature. The food selected was of 
the most concentrated and nutritious kind, 
rice, cornmeal, Erbswurst, dried milk and 
egg, chocolate, bacon, hardtack and de- 
hydrated vegetables. Everything was 
wrapped in our sleeping bags and tied be- 
hind our saddles, for both of us were to 
ride on this part of the trip. 

The most wonderful part of the Kern 
Canyon lies between the Funston Meadows, 
a few miles above Camp Lewis, and Junc- 
tion Meadows, where it virtually comes 
to an end. The walls rise higher and 
higher as you follow the stream toward its 
source and the coloring becomes more 
vivid. On the east side two streams of 
importance come tumbling out of the sky, 
Rock Creek and Whitney Creek, the latter 
rising at the great mountain of that name. 
Both of these streams have been stocked 
with golden trout and are now fairly alive 
with fish which have grown to a larger 
size than in their native home a few miles 


away, and at the same time re- 
tained their wonderful color- 
ing. Golden Trout Creek, Rock 
Creek and Whitney Creek are 
the three streams that enter 
the Kern Canyon from the 
east and make up the list of 
those in which golden trout 
are plentiful, although they are 
to be found in the South Fork 
of the Kern and in streams re- 
cently stocked by the Fish and 
Game Commission. They are 
admirably suited for the pur- 
pose, being at the high eleva- 
tion required by this trout, 
protected from the invasion of 
river fish by impassable water- 
falls and located in a wild sec- 
tion of the mountains visited 
by but few fishermen. 

Two days after leaving 
Camp Lewis we were at Crab- 
tree Meadows at the base of 
Mount Whitney, with snow 
and ice all around us, and ex- 
perienced the joy of waking 
next morning and finding our 
mush bowl, which we had left 
filled with water the night be- 
fore, full of ice. We made 
the ascent of the mountain 
without any trouble, left our 
names on the highest point in 
the United States, outside of 
Alaska, enjoyed the panorama of snow- 
capped peaks stretching away as far as 
the eye could reach, and returned to camp 
in time to feed the golden trout in Whit- 
ney Creek and the crystal-clear and cold 
lakes that form its source. 

The next day we started homeward, cut- 
ting across the high plateau toward the 
headwaters of Golden Trout Creek, going 
through Guyot Pass and crossing Rock 
Creek, which flows through a deep canyon 

very suggestive of the name 
of the stream. The Siberian 
Outposts, also appropriately 
named, were traversed and to- 
ward evening we came to the 
great meadow in which Golden 
‘Trout Creek has its source, 
passing the headwaters of this 
stream and finding fish even 
in the springs from which 
the river rises. 

We spent that night at the 
Big Whitney Meadows and 
found a stockman there who 
insisted on presenting us with 
a huge beefsteak, a pan of bis- 
cuits and a dish of canned 
pears, a veritable feast for us. 
Next morning we returned the 
compliment by cooking break- 
fast, which he seemed to ap- 
preciate very highly. 

We had timed our visit to 
this stream so as to be on hand 
for the opening of the fishing 
season, which was on August 
first in 1916,. but which has 
since been set ahead a month, 
and planned to go only as far 
as Long Meadow that day, a 
journey of but a few hours. 
The trail follows the stream 
closely and for at least five 
miles there is scarcely any 
brush, the water coming down 
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A healthy “baby” Sequoia Gigantea 


over granite boulders placed almost as 
regularly as the rounds of a ladder, form- 
ing the finest place imaginable in which 
to fish. Had we desired we could have 
undoubtedly taken the limit of twenty 
without dismounting from our mules. 

About four miles below the meadows the 
South Fork of the Kern River approaches 
very closely to Golden Trout Creek and 
is separated from that stream by an allu- 
vial bank not more than forty feet in 
height. At one time these streams were 
probably joined as there are golden trout 
in each of them, although they differ 
enough to be called different species. We 
stopped to lift a fish from the South Fork 
and found that it was spotted, with the 
belly a rich orange, while. those in the 
other stream are almost free from spots 
and the belly is a rich cadmium. Years 
ago irrigationists cut a tunnel through the 
dividing bank and diverted the water from 
Golden Trout Creek, but this has long 
since caved in. 

That afternoon, after we had made camp 
at Long Meadow, we had a genuine scare 
and at the same time were treated to an 
example of devotion on the part of one of 
the mules. Jack refused to eat and 
stretched out on the meadow at full length, 
as though dead. Becky was deeply af- 
fected and stood for at least two hours 
near her partner without eating a bite and 
never once taking her eyes from him, After 
a time Jack arose and proceeded to eat 
as though nothing unusual had happened 
and Becky lost no time in joining him. 
We concluded that he had simply been 
taking a rest. 

The next morning we were out early 
and as soon as a fire had been built we 
made for the creek to catch our first mess 
of golden trout. A pool directly in front 
of the camp, from which we had been se- 
curing water, yielded eight fish, which rose 
eagerly to a black ant fly, despite the fact 
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that it was much too early in the day for 
insect life. Other pools near at hand 
gave good results and in less than twenty 
minutes we had sixteen golden beauties, 
the fish ranging from six to nine inches in 
length. 

While Katie fried bacon, and made the 
rest of the breakfast ready, I cleaned fish 
and within an hour after we had risen we 
were devouring our first golden trout. Bet- 
ter fish are to be found nowhere, the cold- 
ness of this stream, coupled with an abun- 
dance of food, producing a flesh at once 
firm and finely flavored. 

We had planned to remain here all day, 
but having had such fine success we de- 
cided to move on to Camp Lewis, but a 
few miles away. Making our way over 
the rough lava flow it was but a short time 
until we had reached and crossed the nat- 
ural bridges we had visited a week be- 
fore and were ready to make the detour 
and drop to the floor of the canyon. 

The fish here seemed to be larger than 
those we had taken in the meadow above 
and by mutual consent we stopped to finish 
the taking of our limit, leaving the mules 
to feed in a little meadow. Fishing here 
was much more difficult than where we 
had first tried it, as there was consider- 
able brush, but the trout were fully as 
plentiful. Going down stream we saw 
several fine fish in a pool at the foot of 
Twin Falls and each braved the spray to 
secure one, the trout taken by Katie being 
fully twelve inches in length. Within an 
hour we had each taken twelve, which 
completed our legal allotment for the day, 
and started onward, after having cleaned 
these and packed them in ferns. 

The trip to the river was over a steep 
zig-zag trail, but we finally got to the bot- 
tom and found the ford, which had not 
been used so far that year. Katie took 
the lead with Jack and succeeded in get- 
ting across without much trouble, but 


On Kern River beyond Big Kern Lake 
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Becky insisted on going down- 
stream and got into a hole so 
deep that the water ran over 
her back. I was frightened 
and tried to get out of the 
saddle, but before I could do 
so she scrambled to a safe 
footing and was soon on dry 
land to my great relief. 

In former years, we were 
afterward told, there was a 
good ford here, but the bot- 
tom washed away and it is 
now considered dangerous. A 
bridge was constructed several 
seasons ago further down 
stream, but last winter the 
heavy snow broke it down as 
the last one to leave the camp 
failed to remove the planking. 
Wire cable has been brought 
in and a_ suspension bridge 
was erected here in time for 
the season of 1917. 

We were received in camp 
with considerable enthusiasm 
and shortly after arriving 
there were surprised to see a 
party of neighbors from home 
coming in on the trail from 
the valley. Our friends re- 
mained with us for a few 
days and left to make the trip 
to Mount Whitney, while we 
were compelled to start home- 
ward. A pack was again placed on Becky 
and we took turns riding Jack. 

On the way home we made a stop of a 
night and a half a day at Grasshopper 
Flat, about eight miles below Camp Lewis, 
a spot but little visited, near one of the 
most wonderful pools on the river, known 
as the Whirlpool. The river makes an 
abrupt turn here and there is a great 
whirlpool not less than eighty feet across, 
with a big flat rock to stand on at the 
south end and a higher rock 
on the west side commanding 
a deep quiet stretch of water. 

The Whirlpool looked so 
rough that we both decided to 
fish in the still place and ac- 
cordingly caught some grass- 
hoppers for bait. The very 
first cast by Katie netted her 
a twelve-inch trout and a mo- 
ment later I had a strike and 
found that a fish had taken 
my fly and a part of the 
leader. We fished for about _ 
an hour and I failed to land 
a trout, while in that time my 
lucky sister had taken eight 
fish, so I decided to get out on 
the flat rock and try the rough 
water, putting on two flies of 
different color. No sooner 
had these struck the water 
than they were sucked away 
and I was soon fishing with 
fully fifty feet of line out. It 
was not long before there was 
a strike and I had landed a 
nice fish. This was repeated 
with comforting regularity 
and at one time I brought in 
two fish, both being the same 
size, eight inches. I had 
caught ten trout and was 
thinking of stopping when 
there was a vicious strike, a 



















humming of the reel, and a big fish leaped 
into view almost in the vortex of the pool. 
Katie had the landing net and came run- 
ning to help me when she saw what was 
happening, but there was nothing for her 
to do for some time. As soon I would get 
the fish near the rock he would catch sight 
of me and would make for the center of 
the pool, repeating this several times. 
Finally I brought him fo the surface and 
held him facing the swift current until he 
was almost drowned, when he came to the 
net without further‘struggle. Imagine our 
surprise, when we began to disengage the 
hook, to find the hook and leader I had 
lost earlier in the afternoon. This fish 
was also a freak, having a snout much 
shorter than that of a normal trout. 

We completed our trip without an. un- 
pleasant incident and proved to our own 
satisfaction that it is not necessary for 
women to forego the pleasure of a vaca- 
tion to their liking because of the neces- 
sity of going alone. We traversed the 
backbone of the high’ Sierras, ‘climbed 
Mount Whitney, the highest mountain in 
the United States outside of “Alaska, 
crossed the treacherous Kern River twice, 
caught golden trout from Golden Trout 
Creek, visited the Volcanic Falls on that 
stream and made our way into many rough 
nooks seldom visited by men. We were 
able to accomplish this because of our 
thorough preparation and planning and be- 
cause of the fact that we believed that we 
could travel through the mountains as well 
as the average man. We were delighted 
with the wonderland we invaded and plan 
to go into this region again, for there are 
many places almost unexplored, lakes sel- 
dom visited that are teeming with trout, 
mountains that have never been climbed, 
and, last but not least, there is gold to 
draw us back, the gold that shimmers on 
those truly beautiful native fish of Golden 
Trout Creek. 


Tower Rock two thousand feet above Camp Lewis 
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FOREST AND STREAM 


Bunny was safer in -front of father’s 
shotgun than I was behind it. 


‘YOU GIMME A 
BOOST AND PLL 
PULL YOu Up! 


How were we to get into Aunt Mary’s 
feather bed without a step-ladder! 
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Ike swung around on the rabbit and like 
to have knocked my head off. 


A PEPPER-GUN AMONG THE POWDER-PUFFS 


“NEWT” NEWKIRK DOES NOT CONSIDER BUNNY-HUNTING BENEATH HIS NOTICE AND 
CONTENTS HIMSELF WITH A DAY AMONG THE COTTONTAILS—BUT WHAT A DAY! 


I-YI, cottontail ! 
Ki-yi, pup! 
Miss’d ’im—give ’im t’other bar’l! 
Shucks—dawg’s holed ’im up! 
—Old Ballad of the Rabbit Hunter. 

It is my opinion that as a sporting propo- 
sition with dog and gun the humble rabbit 
has been sadly neglected. There are some 
sportsmen who, unless there is a chance of 
bagging a moose, deer, or bear, would con- 
sider bunny-hunting beneath their notice— 
altho it might be right under their noses, 
demanding little time and less expense. 

Of course I would prefer to bag an 
elephant, but since Africa is so far away 
and elephants not very plentiful after you 
get there, I can content myself now and 
then with a day among the cottontails. 

Besides when I was a kid only kneehigh 
to a duck a rabbit was the first wild thing 
I ever shot at—and missed! I’ll never for- 
get that experience. It happened the first 
time I ever snuk my dad’s old muzzle- 
loading shotgun out the back door, whis- 
tled softly to “Shep” and skulked across 
the garden and thru the orchard where I 
hid behind the fence to rest and get my 
breath—for that shotgun was some lug! 

The next stage of the journey was over 
the hill to a sleepy old hollow full of briers 
and brush—and rabbits. I told “Shep” to 
“Hunt ’em out!” and followed him up with 
my heart in my mouth and my finger on 
the trigger ready for any eventualitiy. 

The biggest game on four feet I have 
ever seen since didn’t begin to bring the 
thrill I got when “Shep” bounced a bunny 
right at my feet and took after it yelping 
in no uncertain tone at every jump! 

Clapping my trusty shotgun to my 
shoulder I took careful aim and pulled the 
trigger! There was an explosion resem- 
bling the blowing up of a munition factory 
—only louder! When I came to I was 
lying on my back looking up at the blue, 
blue sky with the shotgun sprawled across 
my chest! As I sat up I got a fleeting 
glimpse of “Shep” going over the sky-line 
toward home with his tail tucked neatly 
between his legs! The rabbit was nowhere 
in sight!—it has probably made several 
world-tours since then and is still going! 

As I got slowly to my feet and felt of 
myself I decided that my chest had been 
stove in, three ribs cracked, collar-bone 
broken and right shoulder dislocated! 


By NEWTON NEWKIRK 


Otherwise I felt all right. Investigation 
proved that the shot-charge had cut off the 
limb of a nearby birch 25 feet from the 
ground, proving that I had shot a trifle 
OVER the rabbit! It occurred to me then 
that if I could only induce a rabbit to 
get behind that shotgun instead of in front 
of it, I could kick the stuffin’ out of him! 

Father who heard the shot came out and 
accompanied me home. Then father and 
{ adjourned to the woodshed for a private 
conference the result of which was that I 
didn’t sit down at all for three or four 
days—somehow or other I preferred to 
stand. All of which, however, has noth- 
ing to do with this rabbit-hunt I started 
out to relate: 

One Friday afternoon in late autumn 
found Ike Miller and me aboard his little 
tin “Elizabeth” chug-wagon outward bound 
from the Big Burg to the farm of Ike’s 
uncle, 40 miles away from the city’s din 
and noise, looking forward with eagerness 
to a day among the cottontails. In the 
tonneau (swell sounding word, “tonneau”) 
of the car were our guns and our own 
personal dogs—“Heck” and “Biff.” 

“Heck,” part bull and part mongrel, be- 
longed to Ike while I acknowledged own- 
ership of “Biff,” who was _half-hound, 
half-grown and the other half just com- 
mon, ordinary doy. Neither of these “ki- 
yis” had been trained on rabbits, but Ike 
and I thought they might come handy in 
a pinch, so we took ’em along. 


NCLE JOGSHUA and Aunt Mary 
were right on deck to welcome us 
and what we did to a bountiful sup- 
per after that ride in the crisp air simply 


amounted to annihilation! After the meal 
cider and apples were brought on and we 
all sat before the open hearth making mer- 
ry until bedtime. Then came a night of 
dreamless sleep in a downy fat feather bed, 
so soft and warm and cosy that when 
Uncle Josh called us at daybreak it took 
all the moral courage Ife and I had to 
drag ourselves from our nest. 

After a bountiful breakfast we released 
the dogs and struck out for Slate Creek 
Valley, a couple of miles over the hills. 
Uncle Joshua “calkilated” we’d find more 
rabbits there than we could shake a stick 
at. “Heck” dashed on in front barking 
joyously, but “Biff,” unused to country 


life, stuck pretty close to my heels for the 
first half-mile, then ventured ahead to join 
his canine comrade. 

Of course it is always the unexpected 
that happens in hunting. Every hunter 
knows this, but that never seems to help 
the situation much when the emergency 
arises. We were just topping the first hill 
not far from the house when a big buck- 
rabbit bounced into the air between the 
two dogs and came right back toward us! 
Ike had stopped to light his pipe while 
I stood idly beside him with my hands in 
my pockets and my shotgun sagging care- 
lessly under my right arm, 


NEARLY tore my pants off getting my 

hands out of my pockets and my gun in 

my fingers! Just as I was drawing on 
the rabbit Ike yells, “Look out!—you'll 
shoot the dogs!””—and I lowered the gun. 
As the rabbit streaked past us, Ike with his 
eye glued on it and totally ignoring me, 
swung his double-barrel swiftly around 
and hit me a wallop alongside the head 
with such violence that I saw all the stars 
in the Great Dipper to say nothing of other 
minor constallations! I think he also bent 
the barrels of his gun—I hope he did. 
During this scrimmage the rabbit, with a 
sassy flirt of his tail, bounced out of sight. 
The two dogs stood and watched the rabbit 
beat it! 

“Wot are you tryin’ to do with that gun 
—knock my brains out?” snaps I. 

“Why didn’t you duck your brains when 
you seen me swingin’ on that rabbit?” re- 
torts Ike very peevish. 

“Duck!” I snarls; “if you’d kept your 
mouth shut we’d had that rabbit—I was 
holdin’ right on ’im when you holler’d not 
to shoot!” 

“Yes, you was!” says Ike; “you was 
pointin’ right at my dog! That’s a —— 
(word which begins with “h” censored) of 
a rabbit dog you brought along!” 

“Zat so!” sneers I; “I don’t see that 
your dog’s got anything on my dog—your 
dog stubbed his toe on that rabbit and 
never seen it!” 

“Yeh,” says Ike, “YOUR dog seen it, 
though, didn’t he!—I saw your dog stop 
and kiss that rabbit when he passed it!” 

“Oh, indeed!” I jeers; “I’ll bet if a half- 
grown rabbit was to spit in your dog’s 
face, your dog would apologize to it!” 
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rabbit popped out of his hole. 


ITH such caustic repartee as this 
W we rambled on toward Slate Creek 

while the dogs *zig-zagged on ahead 
of us. Picking out a point overlooking the 
Creek we sat down on a log, filled our 
pipes and watched the dogs work. It was 
not long until a rabbit jumped like a jack 
out of a box right from under “Biff’s” 
nose. This appeared to surprise “Biff” a 
good deal— he fell over backward with a 
yelp, then tucked his tail between his legs 
and streaked it toward us for protection. 
Before we could train our batteries on 
bunny he had popped into a hole. 

“There,” yells Ike as proud as a fond 
parent, “look at my ‘Heck!’—watch ’im 
trail that rabbit right to his lair! How’s 
that for a rabbit dog, eh Newt?” 

I'll admit that “Heck” had trotted lei- 
surely after the rabbit and was sniffing cu- 
riously , at the hole into which it had 
popped, but all I said was, “Aw, ‘Heck’ 
was goin’ that direction anyhow; besides 
‘Heck’s’ got sense enough to know that 
when a rabbit’s in a hole it can’t hurt him.” 
Ike thought this one over a spell, then he 
says very serious, “I wish, Newt, that these 
Slate Crick rabbits was muzzled.” 

“Muzzled!” says I gulpin’ down hook, 
line, sinker and snappin’ viciously at the 
boat; “Muzzled?—why ?” 

“Because,” says Ike with a giggle, “I’m 
afraid one of ’em’ll turn on your dog and 
tear ’im to pieces!” 

Then we moved down to inspect the 
rabbit-hole. “Tell you wot let’s do, Ike!” 
says I with a boyhood inspiration; “let’s 
go ahead’n’ smoke ’im out?” 

“Wot’s the good of all that bother?” says 
Tke; “we can jump another one easier.” 

“Well,” says I, “a rabbit in a hole is 
worth two in the brush. Besides it'll be 
more fun. Not only that, but it will be 
a good lesson for the dogs. Whaddye 
says?” “All right,” says Ike, “get busy.” 

In a jiffy we had a heap of twigs, dried 
moss and leaves smudging at the mouth of 
the hole and took turns fanning it into the 
opening with our hats while we wept co- 
piously and ‘nearly sneezed our fool heads 
off. The two dogs seemed to be as much 
interested as we were—they pranced fran- 
tically about our legs yelping and whining. 
Bye and bye I got down on my hands and 
- knees and peered into the hole. 

“See *im?” asks Ike. 

“No,” says I, “but I can hear ‘im. Lis- 
sen!—I heard ’im sneeze twice—he’ll be 
out in a minute!” 

I was wrong about that, but of course 
even an expert rabbit-hunter is liable to 
make a mistake now and then—that rabbit 
didn’t wait a minute! 

As I crouched tensely on my hands and 
knees rubbering searchingly into the 






her 22? SES oe 


Ike and I held our angry dogs while we 
exchanged our compliments. 


gloomy depths of the hole out streamed 
that cottontail and butted me right between 
the eyes! 

I am always very cool and collected in 
an emergency—with great presence of 
mind I fell over backward landing on top 
of Ike’s “Heck” dog. I don’t know 
whether “Heck” got me confused with the 
rabbit or not—probably he did. Gee-whizz, 
how I despise a dog who doesn’t know the 
difference between a rabbit and a gentle- 
man! At any rate “Heck” fastened his 
fangs into the calf of my leg and I let 
out a whoop of derision. Meanwhile Ike 
hauled off and kicked like a mule at the 
rabbit, but missed it—and inserted the toe 
of his boot between my third and fourth 
ribs! When I yelled at “Heck” to leggo 
my leg, “Biff” came to my rescue and fast- 
cened.on “Heck.” I grabbed hold of Ike’s 
leg to pull myself clear of the fighting dogs 
and pulled Ike down on top of me! 


HE air was full of men, dogs, snarls, 
hair, toenails, eyebrows, smoke, 
sparks and cuss-words! You couldn’t 

tell who was who in that mixup. At length 
Ike and I struggled to our feet, but the 
dogs were still in a clinch—and we pried 
’em apart. Then we stood each holding 
his respective dog, glaring fiercely at each 
other and breathing heavily. 

“Wot did you kick me like that for when 
I was down?” demands I. 

“Wot did you bite my dog for?” counters 
Ike. 

“T bit your dog,” says I, “because he— 
No, no, I did NOT bite your dog, you 
durn fool! Wot do you think I am, a dog- 
prize-fighter ?” 

“If I told you wot I think you are,” 
hisses Ike, “you could send me to jail for 
six years! Look at my fingers where I 
stuck ’em in the fire!” 

“Well, they’re your own fingers,” says 
I; “stick ’em in the fire if you want to!” 

“You’re an idiot!” says Ike. 

“Same to you,” says I; “where’s the 
rabbit ?” 

“Wot rabbit?’ says Ike surprised. 

“Why the rabbit we smoked out,” says I. 

“Oh! yes!—that’s so!” says Ike look- 
ing around, then he added, “Blest if I know 
where it is!” 

Then we pulled ourselves together, 
calmed down and cooled off. After we 
had eaten some sandwiches Aunt Mary had 
put up for us we decided that for the in- 
terests of all parties concerned (including 
the dogs) it would be better for us to 
hunt separately. So Ike and “Heck” took 
the down-creek slope while “Biff” and I 
worked in the opposite direction. 

Little “Biff” ranged on ahead and seemed 
to be getting thru his head what was ex- 
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You wouton'r 
HURT US, WOULD) 
You, MiSTER? 





Five grouse buzzed up under my nose, 
but I was not hunting grouse. 


pected of him. I naturally became quite 
proud of the pup and decided that with a 
little practice he would make a fine rabbit 
dog—and, incidentally, give Ike’s “Heck” 
cards and spades in the cottontail game. 
In fact I couldn’t keep up with “Biff” and 
finally he disappeared altogether in some 
alders along the creek bottom. I whistled 
and called repeatedly, but the little: rascal 
didn’t show up, so I poked on alone. 

I had stopped to look over the “ground 
ahead thinking perhaps I could locate a 
rabbit sitting. Of course I’m too much of 
a sportsman, you understand, to open fire 
on a sedentary rabbit—unless I need meat 
pretty badly. But I thought if I, could lo- 
cate a rabbit in a stationary position, I 
would be forewarned, as it were, and my 
nerves wouldn’t suffer such a shock when 
the little brown scamp “blew up” and beat 
it right under my gun-muzzle. But there 
was no rabbit in sight—I went over the 
ground carefully, then moved forward. 

The first step I took five grouse “ex- 
ploded” right in front of me and boomed 
off majestically across the creek! After 
they had disappeared in a thicket I remem- 
bered I had a shot-gun in my hands, but 
I also reflected that I was after rabbits, 
not grouse. I’m not the kind of a hunter 
who biazes away at every thing he sees. 
When I hunt rabbits, I hunt rabbits and 
when I hunt grouse, I hunt ditto. 


FTER I had waded thru the brush 

for two hours or more I became un- 

easy about “Biff’—I had seen or 
heard nothing of him and sat down on a 
log to have a smoke and think things over. 
As I puffed away I heard Ike shoot twice 
away down the valley. “The lives of two 
more rabbits spared,” says I to myself. 
Then I whistled loud and long for my dog. 
At length I heard something scrambling 
thru the briers and presently “Biff” broke 
into sight a little way down the hill. 

“Where you been, you little runaway?” 
I hollers good naturedly for I was glad to 
see him again. Soon as “Biff” got his 
eye on me he came slowly up the hill. 
There seemed to be something melancholy 
and dejected in his appearance and move- 
ments. “Little feller’s all tired out,” says 
I; “come here, ‘Biffy,’ and rest a bit.” 

“Biffy” waddled slowly up to where I 
sat—then I grabbed my nose in my hand 
and fell backward off the log! 

Poor “Biff” had been scraping up an 
acquaintance with a skunk! Talk about 
poison-gas and limburger cheese and rub- 
ber-patch cement!—they were like attar 
of roses by comparison! I thought I’d as- 
phyxiate before I could get on my feet. 
Then I threw a stone in “Biff’s” direction 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 48) 
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YOUR HUNTING TROPHY—WHAT ABOUT IT? 


AN OBJECT OF HISTORIC, ROMANTIC AND PSYCHOLOGICAL INTEREST, THE HEAD OF 
STAG .OR ELK HAS SOMETHING PRINCELY ABOUT IT THAT VISUALIZES SPORT ROYAL 


S to the elk head, the deer head, the 

moose or caribou head, on your wall, 

what do you really know about it? 
Perhaps offhand you say that you got it at 
such and such a place, so many years ago. 
Very likely your guest or friend, if he be 
himself a hunter, will listen politely to you. 
Very likely also you will not tell just what 
share your guide had in the accumulation 
of the trophy. So perhaps you will ignore 
the trophy eventually. You ought not to do 
so. It is really an object of historic, ro- 
mantic, and even psychological interest, 
leaving entirely to one side the sentimental 
interest it may have for you as its 
owner by right of conquest. 

There is something princely, some- 

thing royal, in the head of the stag, 
or of the elk, and it was entirely 
proper that the hunting of the stag, 
the hart, the buck, was always held a 
royal sport, not open to all the world. 
Only in this bountiful country of 
America have these royal privileges, 
at any time these many centuries, 
been open to all the people. 

There are many traditions which 
cluster around the possibly forgotten 
trophy which hangs in your hall— 
to get at the earliest ones we would 
need to go back to a time long before 
there was so much democracy in the 
world. No matter how far back we 
should go, we would find that many 
customs of the chase have been per- 
petuated with singularly little change 
through all these years. Your stag 
head, your elk head, your great moose 
head, would have been beyond a 
dream perhaps of any monarch of 
the old world five hundred years ago; 
yet his trophies were hunted in much 
the same manner as were yours. 

In all likelihood when you killed 
your first deer you felt an impulsive 
desire to write the story about it, and 
to see it in print. Very possibly the 
first sporting writings of the world 
began in some such impulse. 


HE first book written on hunting 

dates back to the Middle Ages 

—to 1387, to be precise—and in 
its original text would be difficult to 
read today, for it was done in the old 
French, handpainted and beautifully illum- 
ined. There are nineteen manuscript copies 
of this book in existence—but you would 
have to go to the British Museum to see it 
at its best. Reading it, you would get not 
only some idea of sport in the olden times, 
but of language in those same times—the 
language of Chaucer being that employed in 
the translation of the original book. 

This, the oldest and most valuable of all 
the books of sport, is now obtainable in 
book form for the first time. It is called 
“The Master of Game,” and is an odd repos- 
itory of valuable information regarding wild 
game animals, dogs, methods of hunting, 
etc. The work was begun in 1387 by a 
French nobleman, of kinship with the Eng- 


By HENRY RICHMOND COYLE 


lish house of Plantagenet, who had large 
possessions in France and Spain. A man 
of singularly engaging personality he was, 
this old author, by name Gaston de Fois. 
He was a comely young man of fine pres- 
ence and of much golden hair, so that usu- 
ally he was known as Gaston Phoebus, 
because of his great manly beauty. Such 
was the charm and vigor of his nature that 
even today his book is sometimes known as 
“Gaston Phoebus,” and not as “The Master 
of Game.” 

Now Gaston, while yet young, and. soon 
after he had finished his one and only book 


—that one which we may call as important, 
perhaps more important, than any in the 
literature of sport—was killed by a wild 
boar in the year 1392, or just about an hun- 
dred years before Columbus discovered 
New York. His book sometimes was kriown 
as “Le Chasse.” In the mutations of time, 
both name and authorship have been altered. 
Today you perhaps will find your copy of 
“The Master of Game” carrying the name 
as author of Edward, Second Duke of York. 
As a matter of fact, that gentleman trans- 
lated from old French into old English, 
somewhere between 1406 and 1413, these 
priceless old pages, thereby winning for his 
own the glory that belonged to another—a 
not uncommon occurrence in translations. 


DWARD had plenty of time to do his 
work—in fact he had. more time than 
anything else, for he was in jail. They 
put him there because he had been accused 
of the mere trifle of conspiring with his sis- 
ters to assassinate the king and carry off 
certain of the king’s family relations. Ed- 
ward is said to have been something of a 
bird himself. He was the grandson of King 
Edward the Third, and was born under a 
turbulent star. At one time he was ob- 
served toting around on a pole the head of 
his uncle, the well-known Duke of Glouces- 
ter. But in or out of jail, Edward has 
squared himself with us by handing 
us down this English translation of 
the old book of Gaston Phoebus— 
who, by the way, must have been a 
personal acquaintance and friend of 
his. Moreover, whatever. may have 
been his personal life, or his fondness 
for manslaughter among his relatives, 
he squared it all when he died like a 
gentleman and a scholar on the his- 

toric field of Agincourt in France. 

Both Edward, Duke of York, and 
Gaston Phoebus, Prince of France 
and Spain, were bold and able men. 
They were patrons of art and let- 
ters, and were men well-educated as 
such matters went in their day. “For 
each of them the chase stood as a 
hearty and vigorous pastime of the 
kind that makes a people great.” Each 
was a mighty lord and a mighty 
hunter. Each was a statesman and 
a warrior. Between them they have 
given us a book of imperishable in- 
terest for any sportsman or any man 
who knows of sport. 

The old book tells much the same 
story for France and England, for at 
that time, about three and one-half 
centuries after the conquest of Eng- 
land by the Norman French, the chase 
was pursued on both sides of the 
English Channel in much the same 
way. We may read, therefore of the 
pursuit of the hart, the boar, the roe- 
buck, the wolf, the fox, the wildcat; 
the badger, etc. But most of all is 
attention given to the royal animal 
then called the hart—the “stag” of 
Europe as we understand it today. 
At the time Gaston Phoebus wrote the 

bison was not extinct in Europe, nor was 
it for two or three hundred years later: 
Perhaps the last aurochs had been killed 
before his time. The great red deer still 
lived in Europe in considerable numbers, 
and the wild boar, the bear, the wolf were 
then creatures of dread and terror, to be 
pursued only by men of skill and hardihood. 
It is to be remembered that gunpowder was 
not then in use. The chase had its dangers, 
for it ended only in the close encounter of 
man and animal, and the only weapon man 
might have was the bow or the spear or the 
sword. A sportsman then must possess 
even more than in these days the qualifica- 
tions of strength of arm, courage of heart, 
and calmness in meeting emergency. 
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N those times the antlers of the stag were 

on the walls of every castle, and the hunt- 

ing of the stag was great concern. Fox 
hunting later was much developed in Eng- 
land, but at the time of the writing of our 
old book it was a matter of far less im- 
portance than the chase of the hart. Gas- 
ton speaks of hunting the hart “by strength” 
—that is to say, by horse and hound, by bow 
or spear. Quite an art it was too, in that 
day as in this; and singularly a very strong 
resemblance still remains in our hunting of 
the wild deer to the ancient hart hunting in 
France or England. 

They kept their trophies generation after 
generation in those old countries—they 
were a part of the realty as much as the 
family portraits. Perhaps you have been in 
Warwick Castle: in England, in the great 
dining room, and have seen the tremendous 
antlers of the extinct Irish elk—far larger 
than the greatest moose antlers you ever 
saw—dug up from the peat bogs of Ireland 
and preserved here on the walls of this 
ancient English castle. The sergeant who 
shows you around will smile as he says, 
“These are the oldest things we have in the 
castle—in fact, they are some thousands of 


age. 

Although 
not every 
manor can 
boast an- 
tlers so 
old as 
these, each 
is apt to 
have its 
heads of 
stag or 
hart dat- 
ing back 
no one 
knows just 
how far. 

Gaston 
Phoebus 
and his 
cousin 
Edward 
of York 
have told 
us about the taking of many an ancient 
trophy now perhaps crumbled in dust. We 
can see them going out at dawn, for the 
hunt of the stag, just as we ourselves do 
even now. Their pages carry to us all the 
splendid humanity and comradeship of that 
day, entirely across the ages to us now to- 
day—the strange, beautiful comradeship of 
sport, which no one may know who has 
never known the life of the chase itself. 
But more extraordinary than this senti- 
mental charm of the book is its curious 
proof of the unchanging quality of certain 
of the principles of the chase. 

For instance, you know the cus.iom of 
deer hunters from Daniel Boone down as 
to the division of the carcass of a deer 
to whose taking several hunters have con- 
tributed. The greatest of interest and 
ownership is attached to the man who 
“drew first blood” as the phrase usually is. 
If he can prove that his bullet first struck 
the deer, even though it injured it very 
little, he is entitled to his choice in the 
division of the deer, no matter who else 
brought it down. Usually the choice in the 
olden days was that of the head and hide. 
Sometimes a hunter would prefer to take 


the hind quarters. The rest of the deer 
was divided invariably among sportsmen 
on certain rules of equity, to violate which 
would have been an impossible and un- 
pardonable thing. There never was much 
argument about the division of the deer, 
This sort of thing exists also among say- 
ages. I once at long range shot a swim- 
ming bear just through the top of the 


head. It sank, but recovered, and got into 
a thicket, where a Cree half-breed killed 
it before I could get to it. When we came 
to skin the bear he saw the mark of my 
bullet, and laughing spread out his hands. 
“Yours,” he said, although he himself had 
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fired the finally fatal shot. “That is the 
custom of my people,” said he, and he 
kicked the skin to me. 


N the old times there might be many 

men engaged in a hunt of this sort, and 

of these several would be engaged in 
the partition of the venison taken in the 
hunt. Thus, the book says: 

“And of the fees it is to be known that 


» the man whoever he be, who has smitten 


a deer while posted at his tree with a 
death-stroke so that the deer be got before 
the sun goes down, he shall have the skin. 
And if he be not posted or has gone from 
his tree, or has done otherwise than is 
said, he shall have none. And as of the 
fewterers (hound leaders), if they be 
posted, the first teaser and receiver that 
draweth the deer down shall divide the 
skin. Nevertheless in other lord’s hunting 
whoso pincheth first and goeth therewith 
to the death he shall have the skin. And 
all the deer’s necks are the hunters, and 
one shoulder and the chine is his that un- 
doeth the deer, and the other shoulder is 


| the forester’s or the parker’s fee that keep- 


And all 
the skins 
of harts 
slain with 
strength 
of hart- 
hounds, 
belong to 
the master 
of the 
hart- 
hounds 
as his fee.” 

N ow, 
any deer 
hunter 
will see in 
the fore- 
going the 
possible 
original of 
certain 
customs of 
the chase 
obtaining 
in parts of 
our country at this or earlier times. It 
was sometimes ruled that a deer not killed 
during the first day and jumped by a fresh 
hunter on the next day did not carry any 
original title over night, and the new 
hunter had him all for his own, in spite of 
an earlier wound. Also it was customary 
that a good share of the deer should go 
to the man owning the hounds which drove 
it, if the chase was with hounds. 

Our book goes on to tell us also that in 
the royal hunts, where all the game was 
laid out on the grass for inspection of the 
nobleman, the church had its share, the 
poor had their share, all the participants 
*4 the hunt had certain share, and even the 
dogs themselves had certain specified 
shares of the carcass which were theirs in- 
disputably. In fact, wild game has always 
been looked on as something which ought 
to be shared generously with one’s neigh- 
bors. In all hunting countries when one 
kills venison he carries venison also to his 
neighbors, even at some trouble to him- 
self. It is no doubt only the old custom 
come down to us, modified but still strong. 
I have had an entire stranger stop me 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 50) 


eth the bailie that is hunted. 
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A RED LETTER DAY WITH THE WIDGEONS 


FROM DAWN TO DUSK ON A COLD FEBRUARY DAY IN A BLIND ON BARNEGAT, 
WITH DUCKS WHIRLING THROUGH THE SNOW LIKE AUTUMN LEAVES 


F all the ducks that frequent the bay 
of Barnegat, my favorite is the 
widgeon. On the table this dainty 

bird has no equal in my estimation, and 
I do not bar the lordly canvas back. 

While on the shooting point, the 
killing of a widgeon gives one a 
sensation somewhat similar to the 
bagging of a woodcock in land 
shooting. They are so timid and 

shy, and generally decoy so poorly, 

that the killing of a bag of them 

is an event. I had been told by 

Bill Miller that under certain 
weather conditions they would de- 

coy well, and Mike had often said, 

“Stick to ’em, Neil, and some day 

you'll git ’em right,” and at last my 
patience was rewarded. It was in 

the winter of 1877, the last week 

in February. There were three of 

us at Ortleys: Uncle William A., 

Uncle Billy M., and myself. The 
breech loading gun was just com- 

ing into general use, and Uncle 

Billy had. a Webly ten bore, I a 
Clabrough ten bore, while Uncle William 
still clung to his: tried and true nine bore 
muzzle loader. He insisted, as did many 
another of that generation, that the breech 
loader did not shoot as “strong” as the 
muzzle loader, and many heated arguments 
pro and con were held in front of the old 
fireplace, but Uncle William could not be 
convinced by words alone. 

The wind had been blowing a gale from 
the west for days, and never have I seen 
the tide so low. There was no water ex- 
cepting in the channels; you could walk 
dry shod over thousands of acres of the 
bottom o* the bay, and the “Dry Flats” 
looked like a vast plowed field. On Sun- 
day morning the wind began to fail, and 
thousands of ducks began flying down the 
bay towards the inlet; along in the after- 
noon the tide began to come back a little. 
At about three hundred yards from the 
landing is a deep spot called the “Perch 
Hole.” Just at sundown the ducks began 
coming up the bay from the south, through 
the “Broad Thoroughfare.” There was as 
yet but little water, and they began light- 
ing in the “Perch Hole.” On they came, 
string after string, mostly “smees” and 
widgeons, with an occasional mallard and 
black duck. Countless thousands of them, 
an inspiring sight! Uncle Billy and I went 
to the landing, and climbed on top of the 
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boat house to watch them. Never before 
or since have I seen so many ducks in one 
place. I suppose there are about five acres 
in the “Perch Hole,” and it was literally 


packed with ducks, and still they came. 
We watched them until too dark to see, 
and we could still hear the whistling of 
their wings as they came in. You of this 
later generation, can have no conception 
of the number of ducks we saw that even- 
ing; it simply “staggered” us in that day 
of abundance of game. 

We returned to the house and made 
great preparation for the morrow, for we 
felt sure of a return of the tide during the 
night. This was before the day of fixed 
ammunition. Uncle Billy and I placed all 
our loaded cartridges in our boxes, and 
Uncle William filled his one pound powder 
flask and six pound shot pouch. He 
“crowed” at us a little. “Here’s where you 
fellows fall down,” he said; “if the shoot- 
ing should be extra good, you will run 
short of shells, while I can shoot all day.” 
The sight of that vast flight of birds made 
us sleep lightly that night and we were 
around early next morning. During the 
low tides we had kept our boats on West 
Point, and long before daylight we were 
in them, with our decoys placed, waiting 
for it to get light enough for us to see. A 
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faint, warm wind was blowing from the 
south, and a good .tide was in, just “bank 
full,” on this 28th day of February, 
1877, over forty years ago. 
When daylight finally came, to our 
consternation and dismay, on all 
the broad waters of the bay not a 
duck was to be seen. That great 
concourse of wild fowl of the 
night before had vanished utterly! 
After our high hopes we were of 
course greatly disappointed and 
after some debate we separated. 
Uncle William stayed at West 
Point, Uncle Billy went to Stooling 
Point, while I departed for Mike’s 
Island, which place I reached just 
at sunrise. As quickly as possible 
I placed my decoys, covered my 
sneak box with duck grass and 
reed, and was ready for what might 
come. The southerly wind began 
to freshen and veer to the west, 
with little rain squalls now and 
then, and the tide kept rising. 
About nine o’clock, the ducks be- 
gan flying up the bay from the south, 
as they had the evening before. They 
came over the island from behind me, 
in a great procession, flock after flock, 
but too high to shoot, and they would not 
decoy. I tried them a few times but they 
were out of range. I gave it up and lay 
back in my boat and watched them. It 
was a wonderful flight. They were nearly 
all “smees” and widgeons, and made their 
way for the “Dry Flats.” Suddenly three 
“smees” were poised oversthe decoys. As 
I rose two of them crossed to be dropped 
by the first barrel, the other I missed. 
After another long wait a single “smee” 
came in and was killed. Still the ducks 
passed over me in multitudes, but no more 
came to the decoys. 


HE wind had now become west, and 

was blowing very hard, and much 

colder. Uncle Billy on Stooling 
Point was getting an occasional shot, while 
from Uncle William on West Point came 
the constant “Bang! Bang!” of his muzzle 
loader; he was getting the shooting. At 
twelve o’clock I could stand it no longer, 
so taking up my decoys I started on my 
return to West Point. The wind had now 
become Northwest and was blowing a gale, 
and I had a long mile to row dead to 
windward and was very tired when I 
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arrived, but the steady “Bang! Bang!” of 
Uncle William’s gun urged me on. On my 
.arrival, I found Uncle very much excited. 
He had shot away nearly half of his ammu- 
nition, and had only three teal and one mal- 
lard to show for it. He said they would not 
come close enough. “Why have you taken 
in your geese decoys?” I asked him. “Be- 
cause they seemed to keep the ducks away,” 
he said. Just then a flock of geese came up 
the bay, and after circling lit on the “Dry 
Flats”; at once all the ducks in sight made 
for them. This convinced me and I imme- 
diately put out the geese decoys, and then 
the sport began to be exciting. 

The wind 
was direct 
northwest; eve- 
ry few minutes 
a black cloud 
would come 
driving across 
the bay bring- 
ing a snow 
squall with it, 
the ducks whir- 
ling through the 
snow like au- 
tumn leaves. 
Never had I 
seen such shoot- 
ing. It was a 
genuine 
“widgeon day” 
such as I had 
been waiting 
for so long and 
patiently, and it 
grew colder 
every minute. 
The ducks were 
nearly all 
widgeons, and 
decoyed as tame 
as chickens. 

They came so close under pressure of 
the gale that I frequently had to wait after 
rising to shoot, to let them fly away a lit- 
tle distance. They came so handy that I 
made eleven doubles (rights and lefts) that 
afternoon—this on widgeons, which as all 
duck shooters of experience know, fly very 
much “scattered” when coming to the de- 
coys in any kind of weather. 


OU will remember that Uncle William 
was shooting a muzzle loader. Now 
Uncle was a man six feet, six inches 

tall in his stockings, and when he stood 
up to load his gun in that gale of wind 
and snow, it was not an easy job. About 
the time he would get the powder in his 
gun I would cry, “Down, Uncle! Here 
they come!” He would then lie down, and 
I would shoot, then he would try it again, 
with the same result. Sometimes I would 
get three or four shots while he was load- 
ing once. It was plainly getting on his 
nerves. About this time, large flocks would 
drive in before the wind to the beach, 
where Lavallette now stands, then follow 
the shore back and cross the point behind 
us. As we lay in our sneak boxes we 
could not turn around to shoot, so these 
flocks would go scot free. After this had 
happened several times, I determined to 
try a new plan; so when I saw the next 
flock coming, I lay back in the boat, and 
placing ‘the gun to my shoulder upside 
down, as Annie Oakley shoots “Blue 
Rocks,” I waited until they came in range 
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behind me, then pulled the trigger, killing 
two of them. Strange to relate, not an- 
other flock flew that way during the rest 
of the day. Shortly after this I made a 
double that nearly put me out of business. 
The birds were over the decoys, and my 
first bird dropped in them, the second bird 
sprang up in the wind directly in front 
of the blind. At the crack of the gun the 
duck, killed stone dead, dropped like a 
“plummet” from the sky. Ducking my 
head quickly, the bird grazed my hunting 
cap, struck the bow of the box with a 
crash, and bounced fully ten feet in the 
air, with every bone in his body broken. 








If it had struck me on the head, it would 
have done me a very serious injury. 

All this time Uncle William was shoot- 
ing very poorly, and getting more excited 


every minute. Presently a small bunch 
came in. I missed with my first barrel, 
and killed with the second, while both his 
caps snapped. This was the last straw. 
“D—n the gun,” said Uncle, while I smiled. 
Out came his “nipple” needle, and powder 
was carefully picked in. Another flock 
came in and I dropped two. “Snap! snap!” 
from Uncle, who was now furiously angry. 
I did not dare look at him as with in- 
finite care and patience he again picked 
powder in the tubes. There came a little 
lull in the wind about this time, and a 
single drake “smee” came in very high. 
I gave him both barrels, and “sagging” 
away with the wind, he fell on the point 
of the bar, in the direction of Stooling 
Point. My shells were getting low, so 
when I waded out to pick him up I sig- 
naled for Uncle Billy to come over, which 
he did, reaching us when the sun was well 
down in the west. All hands getting busy, 
we soon had Uncle Billy snugly fixed be- 
side us. Then came the fiercest snow 
squall of the day. The air was full of 
ducks, flying like bumble bees in every di- 
rection. Soon a small flock came our way, 
from which Uncle Billy and I took toll of 
three, while Uncle William’s gun again 
“snapped.” Throwing it down, he gave 
vent to a burst of language that would not 
look well in print, while Uncle Billy and 
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I looked slyly at each other. Uncle Wil- 
liam then took out his ramrod and drew 
off his loads, and lo! in his excitement he 
had put his shot charges in first, with his 
powder charges on top. It is best to draw 
the curtain on what followed. 

After the northwest wind had blown the 
blue smoke and sulphur fumes from the 
air. Uncle William, a much chastened 
man, loaded his old gun, got out of his 
boat and delivered himself thus: “I won’t 
shoot her again today, except at cripples 
you boys shoot, and I'll tie up the game,” 
and in spite of our protests he stuck to 
his word for the remainder of the day. 

When the sun 
was about a 
half hour high, 
Uncle Billy and 
I counted up our 
cartridges, and 
found we had 
twenty-four be- 
tween us.; We 
decided to shoot 
only at ducks 
that were in 
easy range, and 
make as good a 
showing as pos- 
sible with our 
remaining 


shells. A small 
flock came in 
close. I killed 


a right and left, 
but Uncle Billy 
missed his first 
bird. Very 
carefully 
he drew on his 
second, and 
killed it clean, 
and also an- 
other that 
crossed his aim, fully sixty yards away. 
Said he, in his dry way, “Now that is 
what I call shootin’.” 

Shooting with great deliberation Uncle 
Billy and I added materially to our score, 
arid when the last angry red rays of the 
winter sun faded in the west, stopped 
shooting with three shells left. While we 
were out taking up the decoys, the best 
shot of the day passed over us, as often 
happens, and we wished we had waited a 
few minutes longer to have shot those 
away also and “broken even.” 

Uncle William had been_working faith- 
fully tying the ducks in pairs, and now 
announced the score: forty-eight widgeon, 
eight smees, three teal and one mallard 
—sixty head in about four hours’ actual 
shooting, by practically two guns. Truly 
a “red letter day,” when you consider the 
quality of the game. 

Now came the problem of getting the 
ducks to the house, for they were very fat 
and very heavy. The tide had fallen so 
low that we could. not use the boats, so 
there wes nothing else to do but carry 
them in. Uncle Billy and I stood up with 
an oar on our shoulders while Uncle Wil- 
liam strung the ducks on the oar, then with 
gun in hand, and Uncle William bringing 
up the rear with the empty cartridge boxes, 
we started on our mile walk, through the 
falling darkness across the meadows. It had 
become very cold and was freezing hard, but 
with that load to carry Uncle Billy and I 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 62) 
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HE Myrtle Island was shrouded in a 
damp, gray cloak, impenetrable and 
mysterious, but there was a sense of 

something stirring—the very world itself, 
bursting from the cocoon of Night. The 
birds in the Myrtle thickets were awaken- 
ing! Never had the voyagers heard such 
a conglomerate rabble of twitters and 
caws and chirps and tweets. It was over 
and around and under them, it seemed. 
And, intermingled with this, was the sol- 
emn barking of both frogs and ’gators. 
The Florida alligator has a note pe- 
culiarly his own. His swan song of joy 
could never be mistaken for the outburst 
of an optimist’s soul. “Bark” literally de- 
scribes it. It is much as if he had swal- 
lowed a bit of bark and was making fran- 
tic efforts to dislodge it. And with an- 
other day about to break over the lush 
thickets, and through the dry sluices, rich 
in dead fish, the ’gator heralds dawn with 
an added touch of gulping satisfaction. 
Mr. King walked out upon the extremity 
of a moss grown hummock, and gazed up- 
ward, into the phantom mist. He could 
see no farther than the outermost ripples 
of water caused by the boys as they en- 


“At length we poled and paddled out upon a sort of fairy inland s 


HIS is the second installment 

of Mr. Larned’s graphic story 

of the unusual adventures of the 

King party—a man and two boys— 

while engaged in exploring and map- 

ping the waterwastes of the Florida 

Everglades. The story of their ex- 

pedition has the, fascination of fic- 
and the value of fact—Ebitors. 


Red-winged blackbirds whirred in the 
foliage overhead, or went skimming lightly 
across the tops of the saw grass, their tiny 
stars of brilliant vermilion sparkling 
against the gray; thousands of very small 
birds—mere feathered slivers of anima- 
tion and rumpus, bestirred themselves in 
their Myrtle Island rendezvous. They 
were all going it at once, too, in a deafen- 
ing chorus of song to greet the sun. 

The cat-birds were the worst offenders. 
There appeared to be no end of them, and 
they would drive past in noisy, impudent 
battalions, lined up, soldier fashion, and 
all talking at once. An occasional jack- 
daw, deep-throated, arrogant, slightly curi- 
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heard, as if it were the voice of the sea 
many miles distant. 

The Veritas was lighted and a plentiful 
breakfast started. Catlow, after a forag- 
ing expedition of his own, returned with 
three prime bull-frogs. He had speared 
them, and their fat legs were soon rolled 
in cracker-dust and frying in the pan. 
Chicken is a poor-man’s dish in compari- 
son with these tasty morsels. 

Catlow reported that the Island was not 
more than twenty by forty feet. On three 
sides there was comparatively clear water, 
but mist still prevented an adequate view 
of what lay beyond. He had dropped a 
line off the end of a rotten log, on the 
opposite side, but had not been rewarded. 
The only nibble came from a prowling 
Garfish. Of this unwelcome finny wretch 
we shall have more to say later on. It 
may be intimated, however, that Garfish 
played no unimportant part in later pro- 
ceedings—in the tragic side of the expe- 
dition, of which they had no premonition. 

There are two varieties of the Gar: 
“Short-nosed” and “Great Gar,” with the 
latter laying claim to such picturesque 
relatives as the Manjuari, Alligator Gar 
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ea. I stood balanced upon a butter keg, to give me a free hand 


at the pole while the boys negotiated the paddles. Clear water at last and all the mystic wonders of an untraversed territory.” 


gaged in a sputtery wash-up. Once again 
it was brought home to him—the majesty 
and awe-inspiring influence of these deso- 
late wastes. He had seen other dawns 
break across the mysterious Everglades. 


ous, winged up from the darkness of the 
thickets, and King Jr. peppered away at 
them with his Winchester, for practice. 
The rifle reports echoed and re-echoed, 
until the faint murmur of sound could be 


and the “Billfish? Of all the Everglade 
non-edible fish; the Gar is the most de- 
tested of sportsmen. There is nothing to 
say in his favor. In color, he is a light 
green, pale below, and not spotted in the 
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case of the adult. His average weight is 
from five to ten pounds, although Mr. 
King speared a monster of some thirty- 
eight pounds during the later days of the 
expedition. The Gar has a ferocious al- 
though slender snout. As young Catlow 
put it, “he has a face that is built exactly 
like a pair of hair-curlers.” 

The Gar is a fresh-water fish. He is 
easily speared in some sections and under 
some conditions, although the favorite 
method is to troll with a hand-line, using 
Minnow, cut bait, spoon or phantom. 
When fishing with rod and reel with or 
without sinker, a No. 4 or 5 hook is em- 
ployed and 18 or 21 line. The sleek and 
sharp-eyed Gar is better left under water. 

Without a moment’s delay, the break- 
fast was cleared away and a new start 
made, just as a burning red sun came 
beamingly above the horizon. It was 
nearly a perfect spring day, with the most 
affable of warm breezes blowing and not 
a cloud in the great arch of the sky. Cat- 
low pointed laughingly to a crude sign he 
had left upon a stake on their first Myrtle 
Island. He had scribbled off the letters on 
a bit of plank taken from one of the sup- 
ply boxes. It read :— 


CAMP DISCOMFORT. 
Even a Myrtle Island Should Supply 
Fire-wood. 

(Thanks for the Frogs.) 


Mr. King, who had been making silent 
observations, was more than ever im- 
pressed by the condition of the surround- 
ing country. There were unmistakable 
evidences of the slow but sure work of 
the drainage canal and the still more in- 
sidious effects of local drought. It was 
not a case of following the compass and 
known directions. The boat could not be 
poled at will. Every foot of the way was 
now negotiated with the greatest possible 
difficulty through the labyrinths. : 

Passageway after passageway was foun 
to be quite dry. The soggy, pasty mud 
offered no inducements to boat or boot. 
Miles of yellowish, sickly saw-grass were 
encountered, standing high out of the bog, 
with three and four inches of brown dis- 
coloration at the base of the stalks. 

For three hours they 
nosed painfully to the 
West, eager for some 
show of deep water. 

Conditions only grew 
the more discouraging. 

It was finally de- 
cided to find a way 
out, over the same 
course as the previous 
evening. They must 
retrace their steps, as 


it were, pole mark by pole mark, trusting 
to stumble upon an open waterway. To 
Westward there was nothing. Mr. King’s 
plans were completely disarranged. The 
Seminole “tip” that there was a Western 
channel could be put down as untrust- 
worthy, it seemed. 

A very much discouraged and aggra- 
vated party of three saw the sun slowly 
decend at the close of a second day—the 
12th—upon temporary defeat, at least. 
Each, in turn, had done his bit at the pole 
and each, as well, mud-covered and with 
strained muscles, had tugged and pushed 
and yanked at the little boat, on its hope- 
less search through the water wastes. 

Not even the sight of a Myrtle Island 
had served to decrease the monotony of 
sky and everlasting saw-grass. The land- 
scape was always the same—mud, sloughs, 
dry runs, deceptive pools and puddles— 
channels, leading off well, with shallow, 
clear water, and ending in blind alleys. It 
was distracting and exasperating. 

The noon-day meal was eaten hastily in 
the boat and it began to look very much 
as though the night must be spent in it, 
when a sudden turn through a lane of tall 
grass brought them welcome news. 

King Jr. had been gazing through his 
field glasses. No Columbus, eager for 
signs of a New World, ever went at the 
task more earnestly. 

“There’s a REAL Island!” was his ex- 
cited exclamation: “Look, look!” 

What had escaped their notice before, 
now became a reality far down the irregu- 
lar waterway. 

They were Bay Trees—a clump of them! 
They stood out bulkily against the evening 
sky, with one particularly tall fellow to 
the left, moss-covered, scraggly, and 
choked with nests. They were thinking the 
same thing, as they took turns at the glass 
—here was an Observation Tree—a means 
of looking over the surrounding territory 
for the solution of their problem. This 
was of even greater importance than the 
purely physical relief at locating a Camp 
for the night. They might have scoured 
that territory for thirty miles and not 
found such an admirable Observation Post. 
It was the first fragment of genuine 
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luck in forty-eight hours of misfortune. 

To better understand the situation it 
should be explained that Mr. King had ex- 
pected to make rapid progress to the in- 
terior. Fairly familiar with this portion 
of the outer rim of the Everglades, he had 
anticipated no obstruction of any Sort. 
The territory, true enough, was not com- 
monly traversed, save by the Indiaris, but 
there had been no reports of drought. It 
was discomfiting to find that at the close 
of the second day, they were scarcely out 
of sight and sound of the canal dredges. 
That they had been tediously grinding here 
and there, around and around, across shal- 
low waterways, with not the slightest idea 
of how or when or where they could lo- 
cate an open lead, seemed incredible. 

Mastery of The ’Glades has never been 
a popular Florida sport. Even the trained 
guides admit that the limitations are many. 
Conditions change in a season—or week. 
It is truly the realm of Tropic Mystery! 

After an interminable period of poling 
(every hand was long since blistered) the 
boat was brought up in the shelter of a 
tiny lagoon, overhung with trailing vines 
and flowers. Up from dense masses of 
the saw-grass and decayed myrtle wood, 
sprang the luxuriant plumes of bay, their 
white-gray limbs shining in the late after- 
noon sun. It was a REAL Island—what 
with firm portage and sufficient fire-wood, 
and places where man could set his foot, 
and not have it “squeegee” down into wa- 
tery mush of moss, mud and rotted leaves 
and lurking living creatures. 

The water was reasonably clear here, 
again; limpid and transparent, and dotted 
over with the liveliest of long-legged in- 
sects, that were aquatic marvels in their 
way. Once the boys saw the shadowy glint 
of a school of good-sized minnows, as they 
scampered past the boat, and a family of 
crawfish, disturbed while making prepara- 
tions for a night’s siesta, did a series of 
fox-trot steps on the sand-stone ledges. 

For camp purposes, it was indeed ideal; 
and there was real encouragement in the 
condition of the surrounding water. 

The boat became a center of activity. 
King and Catlow collected enough dry 
wood for the night and made a barricade 

of it in a snug thicket. 
Then a camp fire was 
made ready and Mr. 
King, as custodian of 
the royal pantry, de- 
cided that the feast 
should be a merry one. 
He would bake fresh 
bread and there was to 
be beans and side meat 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 57) 
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FISH AND FISHING [es 


A ROYAL GOOD FELLOW—THE WEAKFISH 


THE FIRST WHITE SETTLERS FOUND HIM HERE AND HE HAS REMAINED EVER 
SINCE TO COMFORT AND CHEER THE ANGLER WITH TRULY DELIGHTFUL SPORT 


By LEONARD HULIT, Associate Editor of FOREST AND STREAM 


F the numerous tribes of ocean fishes 

which visit our shores annually per- 

haps none is more familiar to us 
than is the Weakfish and none has given 
more pleasure to the angler, as it is found 
in so many waters which are easy of ac- 
cess to the average man. It has ever been 
an object of interest as its usual great 
abundance furnishes a vast amount of 
nourishing food as well as a high class 
sport to thousands of devotees of the rod. 

We have but few fishes, if any, which 
have a more interesting history. The 
white. man on his arrival in this country 
found it here and it has remained ever 
since to comfort him with food and give 
cheer to many thousands who love the 
anglers’ art. 

While in the early days it was known by 
a variety of names and is in some localities 
still a little mixed in title, yet it has to 
a great extent outlived many confusing 
cognomens and the term Weakfish is the 
generally accepted title throughout all the 
eastern and middle Atlantic states. 

There are three well defined species of 
this fish on the Atlantic seaboard, two of 
which are important, our own familiar 
species and the one which is known as the 
Sea Trout of southern waters. There is 
the third one which has been but sparingly 
observed and which does not take an im- 
portant part either as a food fish, or of in- 
terest to the angler. 

The name “Squeteague” which still holds 
with our own species in some localities is 
of Indian origin, and like the names 
“Chickwit” and “Squitee” is gradually dy- 
ing out and fast becoming obsolete. For 
memory’s sake, however, it would be pleas- 
ant to have the name “Squeteague” re- 
tained as it has a musical sound when pro- 
nounced by the few descendants of the 
Shinnecock tribe which still survive. 

The time of arrival of the Weakfish on 
our coast is usually in May and it remains 
with us until well into October. During all 
these months it is to be met with in the 
bays and rivers and affords an enormous 
amount of good food as well as the 
pastime which is so familiar to all. 

Twenty years ago it was perhaps the 
most abundant fish on our coast with the 
possible exception of the Menhaden which 
has never been a strictly food fish. But 
the introduction of the pound net and its 
persistent slaughter has had its effect, and 
the numbers of this most important mem- 
ber of ocean tribes are fast disappearing 
and unless some restraint is placed on this 
system of fishing, future generations will 


mourn the loss of that which we have 


known in such abundance. 


As this system has had such a marked 
effect on this valuable fish it may not be 
out of place to dilate a little on past and 
present conditions. Before the pound net 
system became so universal it was a sight 
never to be forgotten to see the large 
schools of Weakfish in the Autumn months 
when they were preparing for their annual 
leavetaking. At this time of the year they 
swim much at the surface, eagerly feeding 
on the young of Menhaden which at the 
period mentioned swarmed the waters in 
countless myriads. Immense schools of the 
large Weakfish, miles in extent, could be 
seen from fishing boats, the radiance from 
their well colored bodies turning the water 
into a deep violet. No such sight may be 
seen to-day as these fish have been slaugh- 
tered without mercy or sense. 

I have personally seen as much as sixty 
tons of these beautiful fish, ranging in 
weight from four to twelve pounds, in a 
net at one time, and the great majority of 
this immense number went to Barren 
Island to be used as “fish scrap” as the 
markets were glutted and no price could 
be obtained for them as food. Had proper 
legislation ‘been applied at that time the 
supply could have been maintained, estab- 
lishing a never-ending source of profit to 
net men as well as the markets, not to 
mention the inestimable blessing to the peo- 
ple of to-day who are in need of this very 
supply. It would require a volume to de- 
scribe in detail all that system has accom- 
plished in the way of waste in fish food. 


S vast as were the numbers of this 

fish it seems most peculiar that it is 

absolutely unknown in European 
waters. Temperature is in many parts 
identical with our own waters; they feed 
greedily on the young of the Herring, when 
possible, which fish fairly swarms in all 
the waters of northern Europe. It would 
seem that such an abundance of food would 
call them there, but such is not the case, 
and the subject remains one of the inscrut- 
able ways of fish life. 


The range of the Weakfish is from about 
Cape Cod in Massachusetts to the northern 
coast of Florida, and under normal condi- 
tions it is abundant. It is a great inshore 
ranger, visiting all our bays and rivers 
often passing entirely to headwaters; and 
if depth permits it will run into fresh 
water above where the tide flows. 

Its time and place of spawning have 
never been clearly established. This sure 
ly must be prior to the time of their ar- 
rival on’our coast, or at least before they 
are willing to take the hook as specimens 
so caught rarely or never contain ova in 
anything like mature condition. It is said 
the large sea-ranging individuals do at 
times have spawn when taken, still, so far 
as I can learn, it is exceptional. I have 
never seen any of the fingerling or fry 
taken in the bait nets in any of the rivers 
or bays along the coast, as is the case with 
many of our fishes whose spawning habits 
are well known. While Weakfish are fre- 
quently taken along with the Bluefish it is 
a well established fact that when the latter 
are scarce Weakfish are more abundant, in- 
dicating that the swifter swimming and 
more voracious Bluefish interferes some- 
what with the food supply. 


T would be most interesting to the ob- 
| servant if it were possible to get a 

glimpse into pre-historic times and learn 
a little of the origin of some species which 
have not been scientifically threaded out. 
While I do not make any claim as to cor- 
rectness on the following thought, still the 
relationship of the Lake Trout and the 
Weakfish has been thought possible by 
many laymen of late years. The contour 
of body and fin formation, as well as their 
feeding habits, together with their beauti- 
ful coloring in cool water, all go to make 
a picture of such close resemblance that 
the thought is inevitable. No matter, how- 
ever, as to the relationship of our favor- 
ite friend, nor when the family jar occurred 
which separated the family (if such were 
the case), he is a royal good fellow in 
angling circles and as such is welcome at 
all times to the fraternity. 

In beach fishing for this species much 
the same method is employed as in Striped 
Bass fishing, except that deeper water is 
sought out, as they often avoid the bars. 
They will take the hook at any condition 
of the tide. Ordinarily the flood tide is 
the one to be preferred, as then all sea life 
is more active and food in greater abund- 
ance can be obtained. Shedder crab is a 
favorite bait for these fish and during the 
months of September and October it is a 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 50) 
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IMPROVING THE ANGLER’S EQUIPMENT 


THE VARIOUS DEFECTS IN ANGLERS’ EQUIPMENT AND METHODS 


N this, and following articles, the writer 
will endeavor to tersely describe what 
in his humble opinion are serious de- 
fects in angler’s equipment and methods, 
that act as a deterrent to attain the best 
and highest form of real sport. Having 
no axe to grind, or interest whatever in 
tackle dealers or manufacturers, I shall, 
in the interests of my brother anglers only 
mention what I think are defects and sug- 
gest remedies for them. Not indeed, for 
the sake of finding fault, or controversial 
debate, but rather in the nature of sugges- 
tions to improve existing conditions. I 
invite fair criticisms, both from the angler 
and tackle maker, for in such, much is 
learned—if given in a kindly spirit and 
honest way. In the past, season after sea- 
son, veteran and tyro placidly have swal- 
lowed the solemn assurance of dealers that 
everything they sell is absolutely right— 
and the higher the price paid, the better 
the goods. I shall prove, from many years’ 
study in active practice, the fallacy of it, 
and that a great many things can easily be 
mended and made much more convenient 
to the craft. 


FresH AND SALT WarTER FisHincG LINES 

I commence with fishing lines, because 
in my extensive and varied usage of them, 
they give the least satisfaction. Every up- 
to-date tackle shop has for sale a numerous 
and varied assortment of lines, manufac- 
tured by, or for them, intended to suit the 
pockets of rich and poor. Just lately, my 
needs required a thin, yet strong line for 
casting a light surface lure, equally ap- 
plicable to a long trout rod and short cast- 
ing rod—a line that after being thoroughly 
soaked would run smooth and free from 
the reel without clinging to the tip; that 
would not easily tangle up, or snarl, either 
on the spool or surplus unwound line. 
In short, I required a thin, strong line 
with a stiffer backbone, more pliable than 
oiled silk and less pliable than braided raw 
silk; many kinds of both have not proved 
suitable either in fresh or salt water for 
the purpose required. I conceived a line 
to suit my wants would be one made of 
the best linen with a coating of tar or 
wax. So I wrote to ask the oldest and 
most famous American line maker whose 
factory is at Ashaway, R. I., to make a 
special line to cover the aforesaid condi- 
tions of strength and pliability. 

In the course of time I got three dif- 
ferent sizes. The one most fine for use in 
weakfishing with gut leader attached and 
a single live shrimp as bait at the surface; 
also for use in casting floating feather 
minnows with q trout rod exactly as one 
does in fly fishing, and to obviate the pre- 
viously mentioned defects in both oil and 
raw silk lines. I tried out the “finer one” 
made of the highest quality of twisted 
linen, which is to be known as the “Avia- 
tor,’ and it proved in the exceedingly clear 
water of Lake George to be well adapted 
for bass fishing with artificial light lures. 
It has also been tried in Jamaica Bay for 


THAT ACT AS A DETERRENT TO ATTAIN THE HIGHEST FORM OF SPORT 


By LOUIS RHEAD 





‘N response to many inquiries, the 
editors desire to say, that the 
writer of these letters which have 

‘ attracted so much attention is an artist 
author who has devoted much of his 
time for many years to the life study 
of game fishes and the various meth- 
ods of their capture, his object being 
to evolve perfect artificial imitations 
of their food that if rightly used wil! 
revolutionize existing conditions. 

Mr. Rhead will write for Forest 
and Stream a series of articles on the 
improvement of the angler’s equip- 
ment, and as his attainments in lures 
is accomplished he will gladly teach 
personally or write articles describing 
them for those who desire to manufac- 
ture their own lures. It is a field re- 
plete with interest to the studious 
angler and suggestions and discussion 
will be gladly welcomed.—Eotrors. 


Right tackle aids in many a victory 


weakfish and is equally successful. I found 


’ it covered all my wants exactly. In 


strength, in invisibility, in stiffness and 
comfort to wind and unwind without a 
snarl it was all that could be desired. It 
is no thicker than fine thread, or coarse 
cotton, but its smooth woven surface is 
perfection indeed.. If the desideratum be 
to fool a game fish of medium weight, you 
have what you want. 

Perhaps I may be wrong in my assump- 
tion but I believe a pure linen “tarred” line 
is far superior to the varied assortment of 
raw silk lines so popular for bait casting— 
irrespective of price. There is no question 
that a high quality linen line will last 
longer and stand rougher usage. 





Dry ANd Wet Fry-Castine Lines 
VERY fly caster will concede to the 
immense value of a good line to aid 
and give comfort in this, the highest 


and most attractive method of fishing. - 


Personally, I think the same line should 
be used for both wet and dry fly fishing, 
for many reasons—chief of which is, you 
often wish to use both methods alternately 
during a day’s fishing, and the obvious 
nuisance in changing lines—even should 
they be wound on different reels, is what 
few would spare precious time on the 
stream. It is quite easy to change a wet 
gut-cast of three flies to a dry cast of one 
fly, so that I have discarded altogether the 
flat, even line, for one that is tapered at 
both ends, commonly known as a dry fly 
line. Those fly fishers who are still using 
untapered lines have a treat in store for 
them, the first time they try the tapered. 
The flat lines I have used in the past 
were stiff, sticky, kinky and heavy, due, I 
imagine, to but a single or double coat of 
thick varnish. The stickiness does not de- 
crease with time, unless used a good deal. 
When I speak of heavy lines, the same 
applies to either the fine or thick line. 
Most of the so-called silk trout lines, espe- 
cially those of heavier weight, are silk 
veneered—that is—the outside covering is 
silk but the larger inside body is com- 
posed of another material than silk. I 
cannot tell if lines would be better if they 
were of pure silk, but they certainly would 
be better if given more than one coat of 
varnish, rubbed down each time with a suf- 
ficient period allowed for proper drying. 


Several well-known expert dry fly an- 
glers have said to me “they would never 
dream of using any but imported tapered 
lines for the finer art of trout fishing.” 
American line makers ought to make such 
opinions impossible by producing as good, 
if not better than the very best English 
lines. I confess such statements have ac- 
tual truth to back them. Having in the 
past used domestic-made lines exclusively, 
I lately came to be the possessor of an 
English “Hardy dry fly line, known as the 
‘Corona Superba’—35 yards, No. G.” It 
was won on a bet that Wilson would suc- 
ceed himself as President. Sure enough, 
this Hardy line is a gem. Like velvet to 
the touch, not a trace of stickiness, slides 
through the guides as if greased; light in 
the air, after the day’s use, yet still un’ 
soaked. Tapered to a fineness to be safe 
that trout are unscared, yet unweighty 
enough to keep from sinking, or bellying 
down below. These are the qualities, I 
conceive, to be a perfect line. Mr. Perry 
Fraser—one-time editor of this paper, has 
studied this subject carefully and is now, 
I understand, making a very good dry fly 
line, though as yet I have not had the 
chance to test one. I wish him success to 
achieve and produce one, equal, if not bet- 
ter than those which can be imported. 


The article next month will contain some 
pertinent suggestions concerning rods. 
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IN THE HAUNTS OF THE SNOWSHOE RABBIT 


WITH NO FIGHTING ABILITY WORTH MENTIONING AND NO SAFE RETREAT, HE 
IS ABLE TO OUTWIT HIS ENEMIES BY HIS SPEED AND MATCHLESS AGILITY 


HE encyclopedia tells us that the snow- 
shoe rabbit is not a rabbit at all, but is 
in reality the varying hare (Lepus 

Americanus). Habitat: Northern United 
States and Canada. The pioneers of the 
North Woods, however, named the long- 
eared fellow a rabbit, and rabbit he re- 
mains, in spite of natural history. The 
jackrabbit of the plains is also a true hare; 
and several other varieties of American 
game, including the buffalo, the elk, the 
antelope, and the partridge, were misnamed 
by early settlers who mistook them for 
more or less similar species of the old 
world, a very natural error. 

The snowshoe rabbit is larger than the 
cottontail, but smaller than the jackrabbit. 
A full-grown specimen measures about 
nineteen inches from nose to tail, and 
weighs five or six pounds. The hind legs 
are_so long that when the animal is fully 
extended he measures some thirty inches 
from tip to tip. His hind feet are very 
large, and covered with such a heavy 
growth of stiff hair that they look like big 
paint brushes. Normally they are not much 
more than an inch wide, but when the toes 
are spread in running they double in width, 
and make tracks as large as those of a big 
dog. This enables the hare to run over 
deep soft snow without sinking in very 
far, and that is why 
he is called a snow- mys 
shoe rabbit. Be 

No animal furnishes 
a more striking exam- 
ple of protective col- 
oring, for in the sum- 
mer he is a pale cin- 
namon brown, and in 
the winter snow white 
save for a few dark 
hairs on the ears. 
Stories are told in 
the back woods of 
how the rabbit’s fur 
changes color in one 
night, when the first 
snowfall comes, but 
this is of course non- 
sense. He simply 
sheds his coat and 
grows a new one 
twice a year, the 
dates being deter- 
mined by the tem- 
perature. Neverthe- 
less it is remarkable how quick and well 
timed the change seems to be. During the 
shedding process the fur sometimes presents 
a curiously mottled appearance. Like most 
fur-bearing animals the snowshoe rabbit has 
two very different kinds of fur, an inner 
layer which is short, dense, and extremely 
soft, and an outer coat of long straight hair. 
It is the latter which gives the animal his 
color, the short fur remaining brown. 
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OMMERCIALLY rabbit pelts have lit- 
tle value, being used mainly for cheap 
linings. The Canadian Indians, how- 
ever, make a very light and extremely warm 


By EDWIN 0. PERRIN 


blanket by cutting the skins into strips, and 
weaving them loosely together. But it has 
always been a mystery to me how anyone 
could remove a rabbit’s skin without tear- 
ing it to pieces. As a friend of mine once 
said, it is like trying to peel the label from 
a medicine bottle. The Indians and trap- 
pers capture the hare by setting in his ‘run- 
way a snare attached to a bent sapling 
which jerks him high into the air when- 
ever the snare is sprung. 

The polar hare of the arctic regions is 
closely allied to the snowshoe rabbit, al- 
though it is slightly larger, and remains 
white the year round. Col. David L. Brain- 
ard found the tracks of one of these ani- 
mals at 83° 24’ N. lat., which for some years 
held the record of the farthest north at- 
tained by man. 

The varying hare, unlike the true rabbits, 
never burrows in the ground, but makes his 
home in a shallow nest or form on the sur- 
face. Very rarely he takes refuge under a 
stump or in a hollow log, but never remains 
long in such a place, probably fearing to be 
cornered by some enemy. No other crea- 
ture of the forest seems so timid and de- 
fenceless. With no fighting ability worth 
mentioning, and with no safe retreat, he is 
preyed upon day and night by a host of nat- 
ural foes, including foxes, lynxes, skuhks, 
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A typical rabbit swamp in the best hunting season. 


weasels, mink, martens, hawks, and owls. 
When seized by an enemy he can sometimes 
shake loose by kicking with his powerful 
hind legs, but his only real safety lies in 
flight. The fact that he is able to survive 
is due entirely to his speed and matchless 
agility which are almost unequalled. 


HE young of the hare are seldom seen. 
Occasionally a trout fisherman in early 
summer stumbles into a nest of the 

little brown fellows, and sees them scatter 
into the brush like fur-bearing grasshop- 
pers. The favorite haunts of the snowshoe 
rabbit are thick evergreen swamps, and 


densely wooded hillsides. He does most of 
his travelling and feeding by night, crouch- 
ing all day in a thicket or under a wind- 
fall. For this reason the animals are sel- 
dom seen by those who are not hunting 
them, even in regions where they are very 
numerous. In fact the only sure way to 
see them is to follow their tracks, and this 
can be done only on snow. I once camped 
for three weeks in August on the edge of a 
swamp which was fairly alive with rabbits, 
without even knowing they were there. 
When I returned to the same place on 
snowshoes I found it cut up in all directions 
by their runways. 

The rabbit’s food consists of certain small 
plants and grasses, as well as the leaves, 
buds, and bark of various trees. In winter 
he subsists chiefly on hemlock and other 
evergreens, and he is also fond of the small 
soft buds of the birch. A rabbit will often 
stand upright on his hind legs to reach the 
lower limbs of a tree, and in this position 
he looks very much like a small boy on 
stilts. If the snow is deep he can in this 
manner reach branches which are a good 
many feet above the ground. I once put 
out some toasted cheese to bait a fox, and 
was much surprised the next morning to 
find that it had all been eaten by rabbits. 

Comparatively few hunters realize what 
splendid sport can be 
had in pursuit of the 
snowshoe hare. In 
the dead of winter, 
the most glorious time 
of year to go into the 
big forest, other game 
is out of season, but 
rabbit hunting is at its 
best. The commonest 
way of hunting hares 
is with dogs, and 
under good conditions 
it is the most success- 
ful method. When 
jumped by a hound 
the rabbit never runs 
far without circling, 
and he usually doubles 
over the same track 
several times, so that 
by staying in one 
place the hunter is 
bound to get some 
good shooting. It is 
a shame, however, to 
use a shotgun. Most of the shots are at 
close range, and it requires no skill at all 
with a scattering load to bring the game 
down at the first volley. The man who 
uses a rifle gets more excitement, more 
shooting, and better practice, at the same 
time giving the rabbit a chance. Of course 
it is no easy matter to double up a bounding 
hare with a rifle bullet, but one animal so 
killed affords more satisfaction than a dozen 
riddled with a shotgun. A .22 repeater, 
shooting long-rifle or W. R. F. cartridges 
with hollow-point bullets, is the ideal rabbit 
gun. The .22 automatic would be just the 
thing, were it not for the fact that such 
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A natural camouflage for Br’er Rabbit. 


weapons have a way of refusing to function 
in very cold weather. 


ANY people wonder how a rabbit can 
ever escape from such a fast and 
clever foe as the fox, but the man 
who-has seen one in front of a dog can un- 
derstand it perfectly. The hare has a score 
of methods for throwing his pursuer off the 
scent. He will run perfectly straight to a 
certain point, and then execute a series of 
criss cross jumps, finally making off in a 
new direction. He will run into a hollow 
tree and out again, and then up a long slant- 
ing log, meanwhile making such intricate 
curves that the hound is constantly forced 
to stop to unravel the trail. The rabbit also 
crawls under every windfall he can find, 
always picking out a hole which is too small 
for the dog. In this way he keeps a com- 
fortable lead without exerting himself. I 
have often seen one play around right in 
front of a hound, without seeming in the 
least afraid. I have also heard it said that 
a rabbit will actually stop and feed, with a 
dog in pursuit, but I have never seen this. 
For those who love the music of the 
hounds and enjoy the chase but do not 
care for the rugged work of following 
the fox-hounds, a snowshoe rabbit hunt 
with beagles affords sport which is a good 
substitute. Indeed, a well trained pack of 
rabbit beagles will furnish a good day’s 
sport for any hunter. The work of fol- 
lowing the beagles is comparatively easy, 
although the hunter can find plenty of hard 
work in hunting rabbits if he choose to 
exert himself. 
These merry little hounds have good 


tongues, and when they understand how to 
hunt rabbits the music they make is equal 
to that made by a pack of fox-hounds. Of 
these little hounds it may be said that their 
bark is the biggest part of them. 

A well trained pack of six beagles is 
very difficult to find. This may seem some- 
what strange in view of the fact that these 
hounds take so, readily to rabbit hunting. 
It is a fact nevertheless. There are plenty 
of beagles, plenty of couples and packs of 
beagles that will run rabbits; but that is 
not all there is to rabbit hunting with 
beagles. There is a right and a wrong 
way to hunt with the beagle, and it is safe 
to say that the great majority of beagle 
packs do not hunt as they should. 

In training ‘the beagle to follow the rab- 
bit instead of getting the habit of merely 
running trails, it is a good plan to let him 
run the rabbit by sight as a first lesson. 
If the rabbit is put down in the open and 
the beagle allowed to go after him he will 
not bother to nose the trail so long as he 
can keep the rabbit in view. And when he 
first loses sight of him he will be certain 
to run on at top speed until he loses the 
trail and becomes confused. 

What is desired at this time is to get 
the young hound in the way of sticking 
close to the rabbit, and to keep him from 
dwelling on the scent. Short, sharp runs 
while he is fresh are what is calculated to 
get him into the habit of going as he 
should go, and during these short runs he 
will not be likely to fall into the bad habits 
that a tired or discouraged hound picks up. 

When a young hound will follow well 
by sight and then pick up the trail and 
rush on after the rabbit without dwelling 
or potiering on the scent, he may be given 
a few lessons in starting a rabbit. This is 
hard work for the handler, as it will be 
necessary for him to tramp from one likely 
spot to another in an effort to kick out a 
rabbit. The hound should not be directed 
at this time, but permitted to run about 
as he pleases: However, he will be likely 
to follow the trainer and pick up some 
notion of the kind of places likely to hold 
rabbits. Should a rabbit be started the 
hound may be put on the trail and permit- 
ted to follow it in his own way so long 
as he keeps going on the trail. When he 
is at a loss he should be taken up and 
worked so as to hit the trail in another 
place and not become discouraged. 

Once the young beagle gets the idea of 
searching for rabbits instead of rabbit 
trails he will not waste time pottering about 
on unlikely ground, but will hunt the likely 
places and enjoy starting the rabbit, pick- 
ing up the hot trail and following it. 

Hunting with hounds has a charm which 
is hard to beat, but there are times when it 
is not practicable. At very low temperatures 
some dogs are unable to hold the scent, and 
when the snow is deep and soft, or has a 
thin sharp crust, they cannot run at all. A 
little beagle trying to swim through three 
feet of snow is a comical sight. There are 
times when the snow is so deep or the 
weather so cold that hunting with beagles 
is impractical. At such times a cross-bred 
pack—beagles with fox-hounds—do won- 
derfully effective work on a rabbit chase. 

But aside from these considerations still- 
hunting is a fascinating sport, and to my 
mind it is the best of all, especially on snow- 
shoes. Of course, the hunter does not get 
as much game—he is lucky to get more than 
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one or two rabbits in an afternoon—but he 
gets more exercise, and has a better chance 
to study the wonderful picture-book of the 
winter woods. Moreover, he always has the 
chance of running across a fox, a lynx, or 
some other varmint. Trailing a rabbit 
through a swamp has all the thrills of deer 
hunting on a small scale, and it requires 
just as much skill; for although a rabbit is 
easier to approach than a deer, he is harder 
to see and harder to hit. 

The snowshoe hare makes a distinctive 
triangular track in the snow, the hind feet 
striking at either side, and the front feet 
blending into one track in the centre. When 
the animal is running the front feet strike 
well back of the hind, a fact which some- 
times leads the beginner to follow the trail 
in the wrong direction. If there is a fresh 
snow it is an easy matter to follow a track, 
and it neyer takes long to catch up with the 
rabbit, for during the day he travels slowly 
if at all. But it is another matter to see him 
before he runs. You may go ever s@ cau- 
tiously, scrutinizing every foot of the snow 
ahead, yet without, seeing a sign of life. 
Suddenly right in front of you there is a 
flash of white, and a big hare springs up 
like a phantom. A few long graceful bounds 
and he is gone, while your harmless bullets 
kick up the snow around his heels. A 
famous hunter once told me that when still- 
hunting a rabbit he did not look for the ani- 
mal at all, but kept his eye everlastingly 
peeled for an oxheart cherry suspended 
under the little spruces. And this just about 
expresses it, for as long as a hare remains 
still in the snow, his eye is his only promi- 
nent feature which betrays him. 


Just enough for a good dinner 
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PROGRESS OF THE AUDUEON SOCIETY 


T BE European war has so stimulated a study of the 
economic uses of birds that the National Asso- 
ciation of Audubon Societies was able to report at its 
annual meeting that its sustaining membership had in- 
creased thirty-three and a third per cent. during the last 
year. The growth of the Society and the generous finan- 
cial support which it has received encouraged its Secre- 
tary, Mr. T. Gilbert Pearson, to suggest a campaign for 
the raising of funds with which to build a permanent 
headquarters for the Association in this city. 

“At the close of our year,” to quote from Mr. Pear- 
son’s report, “it is with much pleasure we announce that 
in not a single line of our endeavors has it been neces- 
sary for us to curtail during the last twelve months. 
_This fact demonstrates clearly the seriousness with which 
the supporters of the Audubon Movement regard the 
value of saving the wild life of the country.” 

The National Association of Audubon Societies with 
which are affiliated 134 organizations throughout the 
U. S. has been devoting special attention to the protec- 
tion of birds which help conserve crops by destroying 
weed seeds, rodent pests and injurious insects. This, in 
no small measure, is regarded as the reason for the move- 
ment being joined by so many prominent and influential 
persons who have been impressed by this service in be- 
half of the American people. 

“The development of our organization,” says Mr. 
Pearson, “has now reached such a phase that our ac- 
tivities should be focused in a national headquarters, a 
great clearing house for the exchange of ideas. 

“Such a building as some of us have longed for and 
dreamed of for years should contain abundant office 
space and storage room. It should have rooms for the 
permanent exhibition of bird-houses, feeding devices and 
bird-attracting apparatus.” 

It is suggested also that a great library on conserva- 
tion be founded; that there be established a museum 
where all the birds of the world used for the millinery 
trade could be shown; and that there also be displays 
of shrubs and trees that produce fruits and berries which 
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may be planted in sanctuaries or about homes to provide 
food for birds. 

A significant indication of the activity of the Associa- 
tion in conservation the last year is given by the reports 
of the wardens. In the twelve months just closed forty- 
six wardens were employed by the Association and pa- 
trol boats were provided for three additional Govern- 
ment wardens. During the year the Association put in 
commission a new warden patrol boat on Klamath Lake, 
Oregon, while another such craft to be paid for by the 
income of the Mary Dutcher Memorial Fund is being 
built for work on the Pelican Island Reservation, 
Florida. 

An important feature of the Association’s work is the 
guarding of colonies of aquatic fowl. Reports of the 
wardens of rookeries show that in the aggregate some- 
thing over 1,043,000 water-birds were bred in the various 
protected sanctuaries. This estimate covers forty species 
including gulls, skimmers, terns, egrets, herons, ibises, 
pelicans, and a few quillemots, eider ducks, Florida 
ducks, limpkins, and puffins. Innumerable small birds 
and various migratory shore-birds also found protection 
in these guarded areas. 

Coordination of the work of the National Association 
and the state and local endeavors is bringing splendid 
results in bird protection. Some places recently set aside 
for the welcoming of the feathered hosts are the Julia 
Hanson Bird Reservation at Fort Meyers, in Florida, 
while the entire community at Winter Park in that State 
has been made an avine haven. Indiana reports that a 
sanctuary has been established near Muncie and also 
that a new State Park has been created and designated, 
McCormick’s Creek Canyon Bird Reservation. The 
Beaver Field and Audubon Club has recently established 
a twenty-five acre sanctuary at Beaver, Pennsylvania. 


GOOD WORK FOR THE COUNTRY 


JN these days, when we talk so much about the scarcity 

of food and the high prices that it brings, especial 
emphasis is laid on the threatened shortage of meat. 
Years ago a large proportion of the flesh food for Amer- 
ica and Europe was raised on the western plains, but of 
recent years the old cattle and sheep ranges have greatly 
contracted, and over many of them the sturdy farmer 
now rides his bucking plough. As the cattle and sheep 
reared on the western ranges become fewer in number, 
the depredations of carniverous animals increase rela-~ 
tively and are more severely felt. 

A single wolf, living on a range, will in a year kill 
thousands of dollars’ worth of beef, and the total de- 
struction by wolves and coyotes amounts to a vast sum 
annually. Cattle and sheep men have long realized the 
tremendous drain on their herds caused by these car- 
nivorous animals, and have endeavored in many ways 
to lessen their numbers and so reduce their depredations. 
Most states in the old range country pay a bounty on 
wolves and coyotes, and many counties and many cattle- 
men offer additional bounties, so that in some cases it is 
worth fifty dollars or more to kill a wolf, besides the 
added value of his hide. 

As a consequence of this interest among the western 
cattlemen continually larger appropriations have wisely 
been made for the uses of the Biological Survey, which 
includes. among its divisions one devoted to the destruc- 
tion of injurious animals, whether they be wolves, wild- 
cats, prairie dogs or ground squirrels. In the western 
country a large number of men.under the Biological 
Survey are at work fighting these animals in various 
ways—Saving crops, saving the grass for the cattle and 
killing the larger animals which prey on livestock. This 
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work is constantly assuming greater proportions, and in- 
formation recently received from Washington shows that 
during the fiscal year which ended June 30, there were 
killed and secured by the Biological Survey 556 wolves, 
107 mountain lions, 3,053 bobcats and lynxes and 22,342 
coyotes. Besides that, there were killed by poison and 
in other ways, many other injurious animals, among them 
some cattle killing bears. 

This work is carried on by parties of energetic young 
men scattered over the western country. These young 
men take a keen interest in their work, and are ambi- 
tious to do it in the most effective way possible. Of 
these young men and of the man in charge of this serv- 
ice—Dr. A. K. Fisher, the ornithologist—it may be said 
that on the plains and among the mountains of the west 
they are doing as good work for their country as if they 
were serving in the trenches at the front. 


MODERN MUSKETEERS 


BY the time these words are in print, our student 
aviators in the various “ground schools” will be 
burning up more than a million shotgun shells a month 
in a persistent effort to exterminate a horde of elusive 
“blue rocks,” and as they will be coached in this work 
by civilian instructors chosen from among the country’s 
best trapshooters, the chances are good for making thou- 
sands of new wing shots who will go after big game in 
the air. When the embryo airman has become proficient 
in breaking the “clays” he will be introduced to the .22 
rifle, loaded with “spot light” bullets. These little missiles 
raise a star of light upon impact and make scoring 
against moving targets easy and automatic. Upon com- 
pleting the .22 course, the student returns to the shotgun, 
until he takes up the actual firing with a machine gun 
from a battle plane; first at objects on the ground and 
later at captive balloons. Thus is Uncle Sam teaching 
our boys the art of judging speed, time and distance, so 
as to be able to bring down the Teuton war birds. 
’ In commenting upon this new activity one of our best 
ballisticians, Steven Trask, took occasion to remark that 
the course is “the result of a hitherto unusual and pecu- 
liar condition—shooting from a moving platform at a 
moving target.” Our bluejackets have been doing ex- 
actly that for several generations and while we unquali- 
fiedly endorse the new basic course of wing shooting, it 
might also be well to call in some old navy men to help 
out with the final periods of instruction. That is the 
method now used in England where the aviators practice 
from the deck of a fast motor boat at a target being 
towed swiftly in another direction. When this practice 
is conducted on rough water the conditions leave noth- 
ing to the imagination. The man who can “score” then 
is fit to try conclusions up above. And we hope our 
boys will not be denied the benefit of doing a trick with 
the mosquito fleet. 

All of which reminds us that General Pershing needs 
good riflemen down in the trenches—he said so himself— 
and if the trapshooters can help in the aviation schools, 
isn’t it very near time our expert rifle shots were put to 
work training the new National Army? 


GUNNING BEFORE SUNRISE 


T HERE has arisen considerable misconception, in re- 

gard to the Migratory Bird laws recentlygenacted, 
which careful study of the wording of the, regulations 
will dissipate. According to the amendmenfs of the 
Migratory Bird Regulations, promulgated by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, one of the changes permits migra- 
tory birds to be gunned from half an hour before sun- 
rise to sunset, during the open season, subject, however, 
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to the provisions of state laws restricting shooting during 
that time. In other words, if the New York law forbids 
the shooting of ducks before sunrise, that law will remain 
unchanged by the regulations issued by the Department. 

A clause of the regulations issued says: “In response 
to numerous inquiries, the Department announces that 
the Migratory Bird Regulations are not to be construed 
to authorize the hunting of migratory birds at a time 
when it is unlawful to hunt them under state laws.” 

In other words, the Federal regulations may draw 
protective lines closer about migratory birds, but cannot 
give any permission to destroy them as against state laws. 
There should, therefore, be no conflict between state and 
national laws. 


UNEXPECTED RICOCHETS 
= HE rifle range is no place for the dandy and the car- 
pet knight. Golf, tennis and trapshooting can be 
followed without injuring the color and contour of one’s 
clothes, but operating the military rifle is a different 
matter. One day a distressed and disheveled gentleman 
in a newly soiled golf suit inspected the gun grease on 
his hands and voiced this plaintive inquiry: “Pardon 
me, but have you running water here?” 
“Sure,” replied the Range Officer, “just grab that 
bucket and run up to the well and get some.” 


Gun cleaning is about the only work riflemen do after 
dark and the old timers usually perform this important 
yet unromantic task while they discuss the events of the 
day, seated about the fireplace. During a pause in the 
conversation a visiting Britisher sought some expert ad- 
vice. “I say,” he remarked, “could you tell me the 
proper thing to wear on the range? I just cawn’t decide 
whether to have my new shooting kit made up of mole- 
skin or whipcord. Tell me, what would you advise?” 

The old Sergeant-Instructor thoughtfully wiped off 
his cleaning rod and reached for a clean patch. “Well, 
we use mostly what we’ve got, and generally find overalls 
plenty good enough.” 


RABBITS AS A FOOD SUPPLY 


RA8BIT growing enterprises are reported from va- 

rious parts of the country, the animals being raised 
both for fur and meat. A California company is to 
establish a large fur-rabbit farm and pack the meat as 
tinned potted hare. Business men of Hamilton, Canada, 
have taken over a rabbit farm and will raise the Siberian 
rabbit for fur and meat. It sometimes reaches a weight 
of 14 pounds, is black in color, grows very quickly and 
one doe will produce about 100 young in 8 months. The 
meat can be produced at 5 cents a pound, and it is said 
the hams when corned and smoked will compare well 
with German goose hams. So here opens possibilities of 
a comparatively new, cheap and palatable meat supply 
—welcome, indeed in these days. 


LONG RANGE GUNS 

Alt the negroes here seem to know that the world’s 

war caused the high price of cotton, that has filled 
their pockets full of money and is riding them in Ford 
cars, and it is quite amusing to hear them discuss the 
goods and bads of those that are engaged in the terrific 
conflict, writes W. E. Davidson, of the Mississippi Game 
Commission. One negro claimed that the French guns 
would kill at fifteen miles, another claimed that the 
English had them that would kill at twenty-five miles 
and the third one engaged in this discussion said that 
that was nothing at all, that Uncle Sam had guns that 
all he wanted was your address. 
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CULTIVATING SILKWORM GUT AT HOME 


THE CONCLUDING ARTICLE ON OBTAINING TROUT LEADERS FROM FAMILIAR CATERPILLARS 


HILE I have been writing and you 

have been reading, the caterpillars 

have been feeding and growing. In 
a week or so, the worm has developed suf- 
ficiently to be ready for the second moult. 
The process of resting, cessation from 
feeding, and shedding of skin is repeated. 
After this moult, the color is distinctively 
yellow, and the larger tubercles are ap- 
parent. The worms should now be thinned 
out, some in each cage being transferred 
to another. Always be sure that the new 
receptacle is clean when used. Remember, 
the conditions of success are two: perfect 
cleanliness, and sufficient food of a proper 
kind. Under these conditions the cater- 
pillars thrive like young chicks. After a 
somewhat longer period of feeding—and 
they will keep you busy gathering leaves— 
they moult for the third time. At this 
stage their heads are green with black 
markings. The bodies have become yel- 
low, and have two rows of black dots run- 
ning from “stem to stern.” The large 
black, red, and yellow tubercles might 
cause them to be thought in the final stage. 
But they now crave more food than be- 
fore, and fairly cram themselves with the 
leaves supplied to them. At this stage be- 
gin feeding the leaf suited to insure the 
very best quality of gut. I have found 
this to be, first, fleshy, juicy leaves from 
the plum tree, and, a close second, the 
prickly leaves of the long blackberry, 
which the caterpillars munch down with 
much gusto. You ought to have left, in 
spite of accident, disease, and death, at 
least half or two-thirds of your hatching, 
some two hundred or so healthy and flour- 
ishing crawlers. Listen, as they eat, after 
you have put in fresh leaves for them in 
the morning; the sound will remind you of 
a gentle fall of rain in summer. 


F they ate before, they cram, gorge, dis- 
tend, stuff themselves now. In a week 
or ten days, they should be ready for 

the final moult. They then emerge hun- 
grier than ever. Their color is much as 
before, but the size of, the head seems 
enormous. In a week or ten days more, 
they have grown four or five inches long, 
and very plump and sleek. Then they 
cease feeding, and prepare for the impo. 
tant process of spinning. First they empty 
the digestive system entirely, excreting a 
thick, syrupy fluid. Up to this time, the 
excrement has been fairly firm, and the 
marked change in consistency is a indica- 
tion that spinning may be expected soon. 

It is a good plan, during the last stage, 

to put worms out of doors to feed, select- 
ing the most suitable food-plant for them. 


EXPLAINS FULLY THE PROCESS OF MATURING THE WORMS AND DRAWING THE GUT 


By EDWIN T. WHIFFEN 





I have thought that the gut produced by 
this treatment was of superior quality. 
Whether that idea is fancy or fact may be 
debatable; but this I do know, it is much 
easier for the one who has the job of 
looking after it to bring the worm to its 
fodder than to bring its fodder to the 
worm. They may grow somewhat larger 
in this way, as there is never any lack of 
food; whereas those reared in cages, espe- 
cially at this stage, eat so fast that they 
need feeding two or three times a day, 
instead of only once, as during the pre- 


A healthy and flourishing crawler 


vious moults. In this stage, and especially 
when I had large. numbers, I have some- 
times used small branches with — their 


leaves, in Mason jars containing water. I 
found a tendency on the part of the cater- 








pillars to crawl down after a drink and 
so drown themselves. My usual method 
of feeding has been to put the loose leaves 
(cut or torn on the edges, when the cater- 
pillar is small) right into the cage, and 
change food at least once a day. Some 
labor can be saved by using the plan I de- 
scribed above of putting the twigs with 
leaves into bottles or jars containing water. 
But, to prevent the untimely loss of some 
of your “star boarders,” wind wool or 
tie cotton around the twig just above 
where it enters the neck of the bottle or 
jar, so that all suicidal intentions may be 
frustrated. I once matured a brood of 
cecrozias by means of the “branch and 
bottle” method, on the top of a square 
piano. The jars tipped over sometimes, 
and the water ran down into the “inwards” 
of the instrument, but it was only the 
piano that suffered—the worms thrived. 


HEN you find the soft, fluid excre- 

ment in the cage, you may know 

that one or more of the caterpil- 
lars will soon begin to spin. The worm 
shortens somewhat, as the body-cavity con- 
tains little except the empty digestive sys- 
tem and the sacs with the fluid silk. These 
are two long, transparent tube-like organs, 
each about eighteen inches long, about the 
diameter of a steel knitting needle, curi- 
ously coiled and involved in the body cav- 
ity. At their front ends they connect with 
small tubes, or spinnerets, through which 
the caterpillar forces the fluid silk in shap- 
ing the material with which it spins. The 
spinning process is an interesting one. The 
caterpillar crawls restlessly around, seek- 
ing a suitable place. At such a time, a 
short film of silk may be seen hanging 
down from its mouth. If you want to 
keep some cocoons over winter for the 
next season, put the prospective spinner 
by himself into a glass receptacle with a 
few leaves, and watch proceedings. 

After satisfying itself that it has se- 
lected a suitable place, the caterpillar firmly 
grasps a twig with the false legs, or props, 
and with the true legs on the forward part 
of the body pulls the ends or sides of 
leaves together. Then the head moves up 
and down, back and forth, a film of sticky 
silk gripping the leaves and holding them 
together. The worm works industriously, 
and soon the general outline and size of 
the cocoon appear, half-hidden in the 
leaves. In a few hours, the caterpillar 
has spun sufficiently to hide itself from 
sight. If you wait a week or so, and then 
carefully open an end of the cocoon, you 
will see an interesting sight. In place of 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 46) 
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HOW TO MAKE THE ANGLER’S BEST FLIES 


BETTER LOOKING AND MORE DURABLE FLIES THAN CAN ORDINARILY BE PURCHASED 
CAN BE TIED BY THE AMATEUR WITH PATIENCE TO FOLLOW DIRECTIONS 


FTER the angler has attained to some 

considerable familiarity with fishing 
with the fly, by far the most en- 
thralling branch of his artful recreation, 
and has made his own rod, yet he will not 
long be entirely satisfied without an at- 
tempt at the construction of these dainty 
imitations of natural insects, however 
crude may be his first essay in this direc- 
tion. Superexcellence in the tying of arti- 
ficial flies comes only with manual prac- 
tice combined with a close study of stream 
insect life and of the habits of the fish 
that feed thereon. In fine, it is a develop- 
ment coincident with the ripening of ex- 
perience; and almost every expert tyer has 
his own jealously guarded kinks, or stunts. 
both with reference to technic and to sources 
and utilization of special materials. 

But it is possible that the reader may 
have less self-confidence than did that in- 
dividual who, in response to one who in- 
quired if he could play the violin, replied: 
“T don’t know; I never tried”; and so, lest 
he should become discouraged at the out- 
set, we hasten to add that it really is a 
simple matter for the tyro to learn to tie 
flies that will be much superior in every 
way to the cheaper stock output of the 
tackle-shops, superior even to most of the 
more expensive grades of the commercial 
article. They will be better looking, will 
last longer—of course barring those irre- 
trievably snagged or lost through break- 
age of leaders—and what is more to the 
point, they will catch more fish. 

We. have no idea of attempting an ex- 
haustive treatment of this subject, which 
in itself would require a whole book, but 
we will give such comprehensive details as 
will enable anyone to make a fair start, 
from whence, by practice and observation, 
he may readily progress toward real ex- 
pertness. And do not forget that if you 
want to know how any particular artificial 
fly is put together, you can always dissect 
the specimen; in this way many experts 
have gained their first experience 

At the outset you must be prepared to 
find that any list of “standard” artificial 
flies will at once reveal an unavoidably 
chaotic condition of affairs; and, conse- 
quently, that the phrase “true to pattern” 
becomes a very uncertain designation. In 
the first place, many of the artificials are 
not even attempts at copies from nature, 
but are frankly empirical—“fancy’—pat- 
terns; in the second place, insects consid- 
ered specifically as fish food have been 
very little and very incompletely investi- 
gated by entomologists, with the result 
that they are variously, classified. In short, 
a scientifically absolute classification either 
of the naturals or artificials does not exist. 

This state of things naturally enough 
gives rise to all sorts of anomalies. For 
example, the angler will find the March 
Brown and the Brown Drake both listed in 
the artificial patterns, likewise the May- 
fly, Yellow May, and the Green Drake. 
Now, the March Brown is a brown drake, 
and the Yellow May and the Green Drake 





Necessary implements for the fly-tyer 


INTER is not the season of 

the angler’s outdoor activities, 
but it is the opportune time for re- 
pairing of tackle and for tying flies. 
Doubtless many of our readers have 
desired at one time or another to be 
able to indulge in this fascinating 
branch of the fisherman’s recreation, 
but have been discouraged about 
starting by its seeming difficulties. 
In the present series of articles, 
which will be fully illustrated, Dr. 
Holden has handled the subject with 
a lucidity, coherence and comprehen- 
siveness that should lure any angler 
into the attempt of building his own 
artificials. And if any reader has 
any “pet points” on fly-tying which 
will prove of added practical inter- 
est,now is the time, while the series is 
running, to present them. [Eprtors.] 








The fly-tyer’s apparatus in position 





By GEORGE PARKER HOLDEN, M. D. 
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are both May-flies. Again, no less an 
authority than William C. Harris noted 
not so many years ago in a list of artifi- 
cials the Stone-, or Caddis-, fly. But the 
stone-fly is now classed under the Per- 
lidae, while we understand that the caddis 
(caddice) is the name of a sub-class of in- 
sects—the Trichoptera—whose larvae, 
called caddis worms, look not unlike minia- 
ture helgramites and emerge from cylin- 
drical cases that are open at the ends. The 
Cinnamon is a caddis-fly. It is useless to 
attempt to reconcile these irregularities and 
discrepancies ; one must simply accept them. 
A fly that will not whip out easily is an 
expensive fly to buy, though generally 
cheaper in the end than those that do, and 
if in addition to durability it possesses the 
other cardinal features of seductiveness of 
form and pattern, then its cost mounts up 
accordingly. The aristocrats among flies 
are tied only by expert practical anglers, 
and, when purchasable, from two to three 
dollars and more a dozen is not an ex- 
orbitant price to pay for them. The “25- 
to-50c.-per” kind, as indeed many of the 
higher grades, are copied by girls, more 
or less faithfully, at the rate of one in 
about every five minutes, from samples 
made by someone who really possesses 
some knowledge of the subect. Of course 
there are all grades, from the most hap- 
hazardly-slapped-together “bunches of 
feathers,” up through some really. good 
commercial specimens—generally made by 
members of some family that has been 
tying flies for successive generations—all 
the way to the delicate and highly intelli- 
gent handiwork that acceptably represents 
the pinnacle of the fly-tyer’s art. As we 
have already stated, the common defect of 
most store-flies is that they are too bulky. 
Body Materials—Aside from the hook, 
which forms the foundation, or skeleton, 
upon which the artificial insect is built up, 
appropriate materials are required for imi- 
tating the body, wings, legs, and tails of 
the naturals. Peacock herl from the bronze 
green plumes of that bird, herl from dyed 
ostrich feathers, and various shades of 
chenille, silk floss, and crewel and other 
wools, also mohair, silver and gold tinsel 
and fine wire, and raffia—a tough grass- 
like material stocked by wholesale florists 
—are commonly used body materials. 
Raffia bodies are quite durable, especially 
if varnished. Strips split from blades of 
grass or of corn have been utilized. Quill 
from the most delicate feathers is used to 
wind the very slender bodies of the quill- 
flies, or “quills,” which are steadily grow- 
ing in popularity, and this material has 
also been selected for extended bodies. 
Some anglers are very partial to these 
detached, or elongated, bodies which curve 
upward from the shank of the hook where 
it meets the bend, but I believe that in the 
experience of most who have used them 
they have been disappointing. A very suit- 
able material for making these, because of 
its color, translucency, softness and flexi- 
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A HUNTER’S STORY OF BATTLING ELK 


A DUEL BETWEEN RIVAL MONARCHS OF THE GLACIER NATIONAL PARK RE- 
GION ENDS IN DEATH FOR BOTH AND A ‘NARROW ESCAPE FOR THE HUNTER 


N the fall of the year 1915 I was hunt- 
ing in the South Fork region of the 
Flathead River. 

A number of years before I had killed 
several fine elk. For a few years there- 
after I was loath to 
kill such fine ani- 
mals merely for 
sport. About the 
year 1910 I wanted 
a fine head but 
failed to get it, and 
finally in 1915 
went into the hills 
south of Glacier 
National Park de- 
termined that I 
would kill no elk 
until I had thor- 
oughly looked him 
over. This brought 
me a real experi- 
ence, in which I was 
obliged to break my 
resolve. 

In company with 
Carl Sagan, who 
had never hunted 
elk but was a fine 
deer hunter, we 
struck off to the elk 
country. The first 
day after climbing 
to another basin 
near camp, I sug- 
gested waiting at 
the end of the pass 
to see if we could 
hear an elk bugling 
before we climbed 
higher. Almost as soon as we had stopped 
we heard a noise under us. It reminded 
me of someone chopping wood. My com- 
panion satd, “Bucks fighting.” I replied 
that there were no deer up there. “Buck 
elk,” he replied; and so it proved to be. 
We moved down a little closer where we 
could see better and discovered a small 
four point bull engaged in combat with a 
far larger bull elk. Their action was so 
swift that we could only conjecture as to 
what was really happening. It seems the 
small elk was using a tree as a guard. As 
the larger animal rushed at him on one 
side the smaller ran around the tree and 
gored him in the rear. The big bull mad 
with rage would turn and the action would 
be reversed. When sometimes the larger 
crowded the small one away from the pro- 
tecting tree—he rushed at the small one, 
swinging his head like a man swinging a 
scythe. The small one kept jumping back- 
ward, apparently catching each blow on his 
antlers. Thus they fought in and out of 
sight until they locked antlers. So far 
they had not been aware of our 
presence, 

Then they came up side by side at a fierce 
gallop all eight hoofs hitting the ground to- 
gether and passing within fifty feet of us. 
When out of sight in the timbers we heard 
two pitiful cries. If the reader has ever 


As told by E. S. BRYANT to F. C. LORING 


heard the squeal of an elk then he can ap- 
preciate the sound. Then all was silence. 
As we tried to approach them we saw the 
smaller bull walking quietly toward us, but 
not yet aware of our presence. He showed 





The result of an elk hunt in the Montana Rockies 


considerable excitement. Every now and 
then he tossed his head up and down as a 
horse often does. My companion wished to 
shoot him but I objected, because I could 
plainly see that the elk was no more than 
a four or five pointer at the most. Sagan 
remarked, “He looks big enough. for 
me!” 

As the elk passed out of sight I decided 
to climb down the mountain where he had 
been seen standing, hoping that I might 
locate the big bull. At the same time I 
cautioned my companion not to shoot down 
there under any circumstances. In a few 
moments I came to a gulley so full of 
brush that I could go no farther. I saw 
that by going to the head of the gulch I 
could come down on the other side. I had 
not gone far before I discovered that the 
small bull now saw me for the first time. 
He immediately threw up his head and 
began trotting towards me. Thinking he 
mistook me for an elk I waved my hat at 
him but the more I waved the more he 
tossed his head up and down. It didn’t 
occur to me then that he was coming for 
me. I supposed that he dared not go down 
the hill for fear of running into the big 
bull and since he couldn’t climb the moun- 
tain behind him, because it was too steep, 
he was obliged to attempt to pass me by 
the head of the gulch in order to make his 


escape by the way of the pass. I then 
thought what a fine opportunity to take a 
picture as he passed—if I only had the 
necessary photographic apparatus. 

But I learned that he had no intention of 
passing me by. As 
he neared my posi- 
tion I noticed a pe- 
culiar look on his 
face. He would 
elevate one nostril, 
then the other. I 
discovered that he 
was grinding his 
teeth, and taking it 
all together, he had 
about the meanest, 
fiercest, most terri- 
fying look of any 
animal that I had 
ever seen. I thought 
that I had better 
not let him on the 
same side of the 
gulch with me and 
resolved to shoot 
when he came to 
the edge, a distance 
of perhaps one 
hundred feet. 


E came on to 
the edge, still 
tossing his 
head up and down. 
I immediately aimed 
for the center of 
his brisket and fired. 
To my astonishment 
he never flinched. 
This was my first experience of a hit elk 
that didn’t flinch—although I have had 
them get up afterward and travel hundreds 
of yards. My first thought was—I must 
have missed. However, the shot turned 
him toward the head of the gulch for 
which I was thankful. On reaching its 
head I saw to my horror that he was com- 
ing around toward me, and I moved 
toward four trees about twenty feet away 
which looked suitable for protection, and 
offered a good chance to fight around. I 
fired two shots as quickly as possible, aim- 
ing at his heart, and saw that I had broken 
a fore leg. The second shot as I after- 
ward learned went through his lungs, leav- 
ing a hole at its exit as large as an 
orange. Still the beast came on. The situ- 
ation was now getting desperate. I 
thought he would reach me in a few sec- 
onds and as I had time for only one more 
shot, and I had better place it carefully. As 
I was about to fire he threw his head down 
with his jaw placed against his shoulder— 
the broken leg not interfering with his 
forward progress in the least. I tried to 
break his neck, but try as I might, it was 
impossible to keep the bead on him. It 
seemed as though I could see nothing but 
evergreens through the peep sight. 
Finally in desperation I pulled the trig- 
ger and he dropped to his knees, running 
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his brow points into the earth. He imme- 
diately rose to his feet, and a look of fear 
came into his eyes. Dropping to his knees 
again he still raised his head and made 
efforts to arise keeping his hips up for 
perhaps ten seconds. The he rolled over 
on his side and I called to my companion 
who had witnessed the whole proceedings— 
“all over, come down!” 

As he came running toward me he said, 
“By golly, that elk was mad at you. His 
hair stuck up all along the top of his neck. 
You shot clear through him once. I saw 
the hair fly from his side. You ought to 
have been where I was and seen that.” I 


*‘ replied, that the seeing was plenty good 


enough from where I was, as it was only 
nineteen short steps to where he lay. 

Up to this time I hadn’t been frightened 
in the least, buit as I came to realize how 
close a call I had I felt a contracting pain 
in the lower chest. It seemed as though 
I couldn’t breathe. I turned cold and com- 
menced to tremble and even cried. I had 
to get down on my hands and knees to get 
relief. My companion became alarmed and 
wanted to know what was the matter? I 
replied, “I guess I’ve lost my nerve, and 
after thirty years of big-game hunting. 

Sagan wanted to know whether I would 
let him have my binoculars for the rest of 
the day. I told him that he could have 


anything that I had if he would only stay 
with me until my nerve came back again. 
Looking my animal over I could find 
no marks except one dent in the antlers 
undoubtedly caused by rubbing together 
when their antlers were locked. There 
was blood around the main beam as if it 
had been pressed against the bloody side 
of the large elk. The points were clean— 
perhaps wiped clean by ripping hair out of 
the other animal. There were bunches of 
hair all lying about, which had not come 
off the dead one as his coat was as smooth 
as if he had been curried that morning— 
except, of course, for the bullet wounds. 


AGAN departed and I immediately re- 
moved the entrails so that, even if the 
other elk came back and chased me 

away, I would have good meat. I have 
known of many instances where when an 
elk fight has been stopped by the shooting 
of one animal, the survivor or some other 
elk had visited the carcass during the night. 
I have especially in mind an instance which 
happened only recently where I and my 
companion killed two bull elk about one 
hundred yards apart near sundown. On re- 
turning the next morning for the heads 
we found a bull elk standing within fifty 
or seventy-five yards savagely horning the 
nearby bushes. He wouldn’t leave until 
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after I yelled at him a number of times. 
I removed the head and carried it down 
into the bushes where I could hide while 
I removed the scalp from around the horns 
and face. After cutting out some meat for 
camp, I concluded to look over the battle- 
ground. I hunted up all my shells, to be 
sure of all the shots I had fired. I found 
a prong broken from the larger elk, my 
companion picking up another one on his 
return. I saw where the bark had been 
torn from the roots of trees by the ani- 
mals’ hoofs. There were also many. marks 
in the bark of the trees from their antlers. 
One small green tree perhaps three 
inches through had been broken entirly off. 
A dead balsam covered with hair was up- 
rooted evidently by the larger bull. Scat- 
tered wads of hair were lying about. 
While I have killed many elk, having far 
better heads, I value this four pointer with 
its upper end of the main beam twenty- 
three inches in length beyond the last 
point, most of all, and intend to mount it, 
placing a prong on each side of its neck on 
the shield. My old No. 30-40 Winchester, 
which has to its credit many mountain 
goats, sheep, bear and deer, will rest un- 
molested for time to come upon two suit- 
able prongs. I never intend to shoot this 
old gun again. It shall hang in a place 


of honor among my trophies. 
a 


AN UNSEEN COMPANION OF LONELY TRAILS 


THE BOBCAT IS STILL COMMON IN UNSETTLED PARTS OF THE COUNTRY AND ITS 
CURIOSITY OFTEN LEADS IT TO FOLLOW MAN WITHOUT MALICIOUS INTENT 


O you. know the feeling of being 
watched and followed by something 
unseen? Have you ever had the sen- 

sation of being the hunted instead of the 
hunter? If you have not, then you have 
not had much experience with this invisible 
companion of the trails. 

The wild cat does not follow you out 
of any desire to injure you; what animates 
him is burning curiosity, for he usually 
has too much respect for the master of the 
animal kingdom to try conclusions with 
him. Instances of unprovoked attack are 
rather the exception. which prove the rule. 
Hunger will occasionally make him rash 
and the smelt of fresh meat may cause him 
to lose all caution, It is a common occur- 
rence for a wild cat to follow a team 
closely, keeping to the underbrush as long 
as there is daylight, but often coming into 
the open after dusk. Country doctors can 
testify as to the truth of this, as they are 
on unfrequented roads at all hours of the 
day and night. Sometimes the “varmints” 
come very close to the wagon, frequently 
terrorizing both horse and driver. If the 
wind happens to be right the first intima- 
tion of pussy’s presence is the jump of 
fright which the horse gives when the cat’s 
strong scent first reaches his nostrils. 

It may be that you have been startled by 
the piercing sound of his wailing howl— 
his screech being reserved for times of 
battle. However, this ear-splitting yell may 
also be heard in late fall or early winter 
as he challenges his rivals in his search 
for a mate. His ordinary howl has re- 
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markably human qualities, and anyone 
hearing it for the first time may be par- 
doned for mistaking it for the cry of a 
human being in distress. 


HEIR lair is located among rocks 
whenever possible, as the foot scent 
is not followed so well over stone, 
but the strong odor coming from the den 





A baby bobcat in captivity 


warns the passerby that he is treading on 
dangerous ground. And it may well be 
dangerous, if he should happen to disturb 
the two little helpless kittens as they frolic 
in mimic warfare in front of their rocky 


home. Should, he reach in among the 
bones with which the cave is littered and 
capture one of the small spotted atoms of 
fury, its calls will soon bring its mother to 
avenge its woes. And to an unarmed man 
she is not a foe to be despised, despite her 
small size, for her quickness is as marvel- 
ous as her spirit and courage. 

But if they are not troubled, after their 
eyes are well opened, she begins bringing 
home live game to teach them how to do 
their own hunting, and as they grow older 
she leads them forth to the slaughter of 
mice or the stalking of rabbits. Nor does 
she fail to instruct them in the danger 
scents of the woods. To run from a man 
is against their principles; it is sufficient 
to get out of sight. 


selves the delights of a midnight 

foray upon the henyard, and the ex- 
quisite taste of young lambs: overindul- 
gence in this manner often proving fatal 
to themselves. At times they visit lonely 
slaughter houses, and I shall never forget 
the crunch of bones between teeth as I 
heard it one night while passing one coun- 
try abbatoir. A fox would have run; ‘a 
dog would have growled; but not so the 
bobcat. He simply stuck to his bone and 
though I passed within a few feet of 
where he lay hidden in the bushes, he 
refused to lower his dignity by flight. I 
must confess that as I was totally un- 
armed, I felt decidedly uncomfortable in 
spite of my knowledge of their habits. 


N EXT year they may learn for them- 
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IPP-IT-IT Ping! Both pardner and 

I ducked our heads and ran for two 

large trees, the nearest cover, but be- 

fore we had fairly started a_ bullet 
“smacked” into a tree twenty feet away. 

What pardner said would not look well 

in print, the while he “hugged” his tree 

and waited for another shot; as for me I 

was too scared to give voice to my feel- 

ings. Yes, sir, I was “scared,” that’s the 


word to use, and we were not over in 
France either, just plain every day hunt- 
ers ‘way up in the North woods and we'd 
been having a bully good time up to the 
present, but the pleasure had left our day’s 


trip with that shot. 

“I s’pose the man that fired that shot 
was half a mile away, and say! look over 
there; see that young fir with the ‘spot’ 
on it?” I did not, but after waiting a few 
moments to see if the shot was to be fol- 
lowed by others we walked across to the 
tree indicated by my companion, and sure 
enough there was a bullet hole about five 
feet from the ground. 


HE tree was about eighteen inches 
through, and the bullet had struck 
near a limb, a bit of a glancing blow, 
tearing the bark away in such a manner 
that it left a welt of raw bark exposed and 
it was this that caught his eye. 
My companion leaned his rifle against a 
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convenient windfall and taking out his 
heavy hunting knife proceeded to “dig out” 
that bullet; it had penetrated the fir some 
three inches and it was a nearly perfect 
steel jacketed bullet, not a soft nose. 

We hunted together for the remainder 
of the forenoon, separated at lunch hour 
and arrived back at camp by different 
routes in time for the evening meal with- 
out having fired a shot, and after we had 
gathered around the big airtight in the 
living room to talk over the events of the 
day, one of the party, a stranger to us, a 
business man who had arrived two days 
before, asked us if we would like to see 
his new rifle. She’s a “beaut” he warned, 
and of course we were interested, and what 
do you suppose that gentleman produced? 
One of the new Springfields, and showing 
us a loaded cartridge he remarked that he 
could sure “reach” for them with those 
steel’ jacketed bullets. 

“Why,” says he, “that'll shoot through a 
tree a foot thick and kill a buck five hun- 
dred yards away.” Truly a good gun, the 
New Springfield, but the steel jacketed 
bullets for hunting deer? What do Forest 
and Stream readers think about this? 

Pard gave me the wink and we both 
agreed that his weapon was a good one, 
but suggested in a mild way that it was 
more fitted for the work against the Ger- 
mans than a deer hunter’s companion, at 
which our friend began to get peevish and 
the subject was dropped. 


EXT morning the owner of the camp, 
[ Friend John whom we had known 
for years, was approached on the sub- 
ject of camping out, and we packed a 
small tent, grub, etc., into the old camp 
wagon and were driven out ten miles from 
the main camp, where we enjoyed two 
weeks of splendid sport entirely removed 
from the fear of wandering rifle bullets. 
Another time away out on Vancouver 
Island, British Columbia, a young hunter 
friend of mine told me this story on him- 
self. It was raining just a regular West 
Coast drizzle; he had taken his 45-70 Win- 
chester and went out for a “Mowich” deer, 
he had followed a deer trail through a big 
fern patch but lost it again on the high 
ground, and as it was getting dark he had 
headed toward home. As he came to the 
edge of a small clearing he stopped to look 
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about and across on the far side just ovet 
a fallen tree trunk he spied the back of a 
deer. It was quite dark and the deer in 
the shadow, so to make assurance doubly 
sure he got a good rest against the side of 
a tree and was just about to press the 
trigger—(this youngster was a good shot 
as I have seen him shoot grouse through 
the head with this same big gun, and out 
of six shots in a forenoon miss but one)— 
when something warned him that this was 
not a deer that he was about to shoot at. 
He put his rifle down to take a second 
look and make sure, and as he did so the 
“deer” rose straight up in the air. It was 
a deer all right, but it was on the back of 
one of the neighboring ranchmen and he 
had sat down with his back ‘against the 
windfall to rest. My young friend put his 
rifle at safety and went home. 


HIS is old stuff? All right, perhaps it 
is, It’s new every season in the 
woods, and these incidents are true. 
Be sure of what you’re shooting at, and 
remember a small steel jacketed bullet will 
not stop your quarry like the “soft nose,” 
even if you can shoot through a steel rail 
with it. The other fellow has a right in 
the woods also and it makes him nervous 
at times to hear your armor piercing pro- 
jectiles go zipping past his head as you 
shoot at your game a mile away. 
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“DIGGING IN” SOMEWHERE IN NEW JERSEY 


HOW THE ESSEX SCHOOL OF MUSKETRY MADE A TARGET BUTT THAT COST 
ONLY ENERGY AND WHY THEIR RIFLE RANGE WILL BE RUN ALL WINTER 


ACK in the Jersey hills lives Pop 
Young, a sturdy old chap of sixty sum- 
mers who is still in the prime of life, 

a man rich in health, energy and friends, 
a sportsman and a gentleman of the old 
school. Pop has two boys and he took time 
to grow up with them, taught them to love 
and appreciate the big open with all it 
means to us Americans. Pop’s formula is 
“red blood and gun powder” and it works; 
both his sons are living examples of that 
fact. Also Pop is serving his country in a 
manner others should emulate. He is 
Executive Officer of the Essex School of 
Musketry and when he told us he planned 
to run the outdoor range all winter, an un- 
usual proceeding, we asked reasons for this 
radical departure in the shooting game. 

“It’s this way,” said Pop as he carefully 
polished the bore of his old Ballard rifle, 
“a military rifleman must possess sterner 
qualities than just being able to shoot 
straight, he must be able to do that certain 
thing under conditions approximating those 
found on the battlefield. The men who 
made this country didn’t worry much 
about the weather and they who will 
save it must be made of the same 
stuff, otherwise we will be called upon 
to pay the Kaiser’s war debt. My 
suggestion is to eliminate that am- 
bitious person entirely and that can 
only be accomplished by delivering 
hot lead when and where it is needed, 
regardless of the season or the tem- 
perature. That’s why we must turn 
our rifle range into a sort of war- 
time country club where the boys can 
spend their week-ends and get a sam- 
ple of the real thing. They must 
dig trenches, build butts, shoot, cook 
their own ‘chow’ and when night 
comes bed down in their shack like 
they would ‘somewhere in France’— 
rough work that soils the hands and hard- 
ens the body. Getting away from bath- 
rooms and steam heat for 
two days a week does a lot 
of good and warm clothes 
and blankets will make them 
comfortable. Also winter 
work shows who are the real 
men and how many molly- 
coddles are cluttering up 
the range and wasting our 
time. This war will be won 
by red blood and gun pow- 
der and the sooner people 
realize that rifle shooting 
is a man’s game, the better 
for all concerned.” 

One beautiful October 
morning, we were suddenly 
confronted with three dis- 
tressing conditions: We 
needed a new pit and target 
carrier, the state of the ex- 
checquer precluded any im- 
mediate expenditures, and 
we required the butt that very afternoon. 
It was a case of produce a new pit or 
stop shooting. Whereupon two engineers, 
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two business men and a lawyer proceeded 
to solve a problem in applied mechanics. 
of hammerless 


N these days guns, 


smokeless powders and rimless cart- 
ridges, one is apt to take radical im- 
provements in the shooting game as a 





Front of butt with target in position 


matter of course, but just the same, we 
feel that our costless target butt is an ac- 





The writer scoring the same target with pencil 


complishment. And as “digging in” has 
become the primary tactical operation of 





Target back “in battery”; position of last hit is being 
indicated by the disk 


all armies, it is no more than fitting 
that the military riflemen should be properly 
introduced to this unromantic, yet very 


important feature of the fighting game. 

Engineer No. 1, alias Franco, received 
the hatchet, a handful of nails, and orders 
to rustle some wire and an old board. 
Engineer No. 2, alias Lil Arthur, took 
charge of the excavating squad, ie., two 
business men, and the lawyer was issued 

the mattock and told to break out a strip 

of sod some three feet wide and ten feet 
long. The business men plugged away 
as became future captains of industry. 

The lawyer, like all fat men, perspired 

profusely and cussed considerably, while 

Lil Arthur bossed the job, ‘wielded a 

shovel and saw to it that the other tools 

were kept moving. In two hours the four 
impromptu tarriers had produced a trench 
some four feet deep, throwing out the 
earth on the side toward the firing line, 
making a substantial cover somewhat 
higher than a man’s head. 
In the meantime Franco had made a 
target frame about six feet long and two 
feet wide and begged some wire from a 
neighboring hotel. This wire was passed 
over two uprights, cut from some 
nearby saplings, and run three feet 
above and parallel with the further 
edge of the trench, the ends being 
securely pegged down. On this 
crude suspension the target frame 
was hung horizontally by two bent 
nails. Presto, the job was done. A 
complete pit and target carrier had 
been produced by five amateur me- 
chanics in less than 120 minutes, with- 
out expending one cent of real money. 
A light stick and an old target was 
made into a disk for spotting shots, 
and a handkerchief answered for a 
powder flag. The shooting com- 
menced on time to the minute. 

Now consult the photos. The first 
shows the front of the butt with 
target No. I in position. 

In the second the writer is in the act of 
scoring target No. 1 with a 
pencil, and by drawing this 
target into the pit he has 
exposed target No. 2 to the 
firing line. 

The third shows target 
No. 1 back “in battery” and 
the position of the last hit 
is being indicated by the 
disk mentioned before. 

The procedure is this: 
The men on the firing line 
shoot in pairs. The man on 
the left shoots at target No. 
1 which appears on the left 
side of the parapet. The 
man on the right fires on 
target No. 2 which appears 
on the right side of the em- 
bankment. A bullet strikes 
target No. 1, the marker 
draws it onto the pit by slid- 
ing the frame along the 
wire, and thus exposes target No. 2. He 
scores the shot with a pencil and disks the 
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Horsehair Snares for Rabbits 
HAVE found that a good snare is one 
of the best means of catching rabbits 

and during the winter I set quite a line of 

them in a swamp near my farm. We have 
always been fond of them as food, and 
this winter I intend to reduce the cost of 
living still further and help to save the 
beef for the boys at the Front—and we 
will not have any “meatless days” either, 
if my snares work well. You will see from 
the rough drawings enclosed that my dif- 
ferent methods of setting snares depend 
on the place where they are set. Of 

course, I always choose a runway, and I 

twist my snares by the old Indian method, 

which I will describe. 

Take about 20 horsehairs, tie the butts 
together in a double knot, then divide into 
half and tie a double knot in each end, 
with the butts in the middle. Then secure 
one end to a nail in a post end, as I have 
shown in my drawing. Now you are ready 
to twist it. Hold the free end in your 
fingers securely and twist to the left until 
tight. Now take hold of the center butt- 
knot and lift it up, thus bringing the two 
ends together. Do not let go of it and keep 
it taut until the ends are firmly grasped, 
then let go the butt-knot. It will start to 
twist to the right; when it stops twisting 
tie the two ends together in a double knot 
to keep it from untwisting. Separate the 
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E are depending upon 
the friends and ad- 
mirers of our old cor- 

respondent Nessmuk to make 

this department worthy of his 
name. No man knew the 
woods better than Nessmuk 
or wrote of them with quaint- 
er charm. Many of his prac- 
tical ideas on camping and 
“going light” have been adopt- 


hairs at one end and slip the other end 
through as shown in the drawing of the 
finished snare. You have a snare which 
will not kink and will always hold its loop. 
Re sure to use black or brown hair, never 
white, which for some reason is never used 
by the old trappers. You would think that 
white would be better and would show 
less against the snow, but for some reason 
old trappers avoid it. Maybe it is only a 
superstition, but all I have to say is: Try 
it and see how many rabbits you catch. 

When you set the snare, you can use a 
spring pole or just a long sapling. The 
lower way shows how I set snares on a 
runway that passes under a fence. Be 
sure to secure the snare at the bottom in 
the cleft of a tiny stick. This keeps it from 
swinging in the wind and letting the rab- 
bit run under it. 

Joun Battey, New Brunswick, Canada. 


Unbreakable Condiment-Holder 
| USED a piece of a broken bamboo fish- 
ing rod to make a condiment holder 
which was a success in every way. It was 
unbreakable, non-corrosive, did not spill the 
contents among other foodstuffs and cost 
nothing at all to make. 

Select a smooth place and saw the rod 
across in two places about two inches from 
a joint in the wood. This gives two cells 
of equal size, as the joint extends across 
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the cane and forms a partition. In one 
cell put salt and cork the end tightly with 
an ordinary cork; put pepper in the other 
cell and close with a tight-fitting cork. 


7 SALT: & PEPPER. E 


cork. BAMBOO. cork 





You have to try this contrivance to see 
how really handy it is. 

I enjoy reading the hints sent in by other 
sportsmen, espectally those sent in by Jim 
Ferguson. I wish he would write more 
about his outfit and his experiences on the 
trail. It must be great fun to travel round 
the country as he does. Give him my re- 
gards. 

NeviLt K. Morris, Long Island. 


Trench Candles—A New Fuel 
HERE is no doubt but that when the 
present war is ended the sportsman’s 
“bag of tricks” will contain many new ap- 
pliances and methods borrowed from mili- 
tary experience. Even now a number of 
such are making their appearance, as can 
be readily seen by the perusal of any up- 
to-date sportsman’s magazine. 

Having recently read of the trench can- 
dles used by the soldiers of the Allied na- 
tions for heating rations under such con- 
ditions as would render smoke and a large 
flame extremely dangerous, I became curi- 
ous as to their use in the field. A few 
experiments proved their great value, espe- 
cially so when one does not wish to gather 
firewood just to make coffee or heat soup, 
etc., or in case of a recent shower having 
drenched all the kindling in the vicinity, 
on which occasion they may be used to 
start the camp-fire, as the length of time 
they will burn, twenty to thirty minutes, is 
sufficient to start even green wood. 

Trench candles are made by rolling 
newspapers into a compact roll about an 
inch in diameter, secured by pasting along 
the edge of the last sheet. This roll is 
then cut into pieces about an inch and a 
half long, which are boiled in paraffine 
for about five minutes. After cooling these 
candles are firm and hard and for use are 
stood on end and lighted. 

ow for the proof of their practical 
utility. On one occasion my companion 
and I cooked bacon and eggs, using only 
part of a candle; at another test soup for 
three was prepared without exhausting the 
fuel. As a result of these and many other 
experiments my outfit always contains 
these handy articles and I consider myself 
prepared for warm noon lunches and fires 
on rainy days. 

P. M. Fink, Tennessee. 
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To Tell Directions in the Woods 
AM bringing a log for Nessmuk’s 
Campfire and trust it is of such a texture 

that its bright flames will guide some lost 

wanderer to the warming beams and the 
hospitality of some outer’s camp. 

There is nothing more important to the 
woodspun than to have an infallible meth- 
ed of telling directions—points of the com- 
pass—when the woods. When the sun is 
shining, no one should have any difficulty 
in getting his directions, especially if he has 
his watch. If the sun is not shining, it 
takes the most dense clouds to prevent the 
casting of a shadow of a small knife blade, 
if held point on the thumb nail upright 
and slowly rotated until the thinnest 
shadow is cast on the nail. This will give 
the direction of the sun at any time of 
day, except on rarest occasions. 

It is of these rarest of occasions I would 
write. We have all heard of telling the 
north point by noting the moss on the 
trees; but if anyone were to attempt this 
by inspecting any single tree, as most 
would do, he would soon be hopelessly be- 
wildered. So to determine the points of 
the compass by the moss, seek a place 
where the wood seem to be of equal 
density in all directions. Then extend the 
arms at right angles from the shoulders 
and slowly turn around, looking out into 
the woods. It will soon be noticed that in 
one direction the woods look light and in 
the opposite direction they look dark. Try 
this several times until you are certain they 
look the darkest, and stop. You will be 
facing the south because moss is darker 
than the bark of the trees and it is densest 
on the average on the north side of the 
trees. Hence your right hand will be point- 
ing to the west, your back to the north and 
your left hand to the east. 

This will certainly give your directions 
closer than one can walk a line indicated 
by an ordinary pocket compass. This is 
especially valuable in monotonously level 
country where there are no high points for 
observation. I have never seen this method 
in print and know of no one using it except 
myself and a few of my friends, and we 
rely on it absolutely. 

Dr. D. A. Petton, Arkansas. 


An Extra Strong Stitch 
HERE are some who prefer to make 
and sew their own tents, but who have 

had trouble in making the seams tight. It 

is hard to beat machine work, but some- 
times a machine is not available, and then 
there is the same feeling about a tent made 
by hand, if it is one’s own hand, that there 
is about anything else that is rare and 
hand-made. A tent must comfortably pro- 
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ed by the United States Army; 
his canoe has been preserved 
in Smithsonian Institution; 
and we hope that all good 
woodsmen will contribute 
their Hints and Kinks and 
trail-tested contrivances. For 
the best idea sent in next 
month will be given a copy of 
Nessmuk’s classic book Wood- 
craft that is now in press. 





tect the camper and his necessaries, but all 
extra inches over the required dimensions 
should be discarded. 

Many moments of pleasure can be en- 





EDGE SEAM 


joyed in laying the foundation of a camp- 
ing trip. One time of pleasure is that 
spent in making just exactly the tent you 
reed, according to dimensions which you 
have evolved and tested on trails—one of 
correct dimensions and weight, that will 
withstand all of Nature’s elements and the 
maker’s egotism in telling about it. 

Here is a stitch that will stand the test 
of*wear, either on a flat seam or on an 
edge. For the flat seam let one edge slip 
by the other about one-half inch, hold the 
needle at right angles to the seam and in- 
sert, taking in a raw edge and making a 
short stitch on the other side, as shown; 
draw thread up through the knot for first 
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stitch, but when succeeding stitches are 
taken draw thread over and under the 
thread that lies parallel to the seam. Study 
the diagram and you will catch the trick. 
On an’ edge seam the two edges are placed 
evenly together and the stitch taken, over 
both edges instead of through to ‘the back. 
Tools needed are knife, darning needle, or 
triangular sailmaker’s needle, ball of 3-cord 
flax, piece shoemaker’s wax and beeswax. 


Jim Fercuson, New York. 


A Deadfall for Fox or Coon 

HE best method of capturing fur 

bearing animals is by the deadfall. 
Many trappers do not agree with me in 
this, but I believe that is because they do 
not build one correctly. To be a success, 
a deadfall should be constructed in the 
summer; by fall it will have a weather- 
beaten appearance and will be more likely 
to deceive the animals. Of course, in some 
cases this is not imperative, but I have 
found that it is better to do so. 


To construct the deadfall which I have 
drawn, drive stakes in the ground on each 
side of a log, these stakes acting as guides 
for the fall of the upper log which is bal- 
anced on a stake poised on the bait stick. 
A pen of stakes is driven closely around 
the bait—be sure and build the pen strong, 
or the animal may get away with the baif. 

I consider that the deadfall has many ad- 
vantages over the steel trap; you do not 
have to carry it into the woods and over 
the lines, it kills quickly and does not 
mutilate the fur in any way; it costs noth- 
ing to make, consequently you are not out 
of pocket if it is washed away or de- 
stroyed by any accident. 

L. Jackson, Maine. 











A DEADFALL THAT HAS BEEN FOUND GOOD FOR FOX, RACCOON,AND MINK. 
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BUILDING A SPEEDY AERO-POWER SLED 


THE NEWEST MODEL OF SPORTSMAN’S FLYER FOR USE ON ICE OR SNOW FIELDS, 
CAN BE CONSTRUCTED AT HOME ACCORDING TO DRAWINGS AND SPECIFICATIONS 


Drawn for FOREST AND STREAM by P. P. AVERY, M. E. 


ROM early boyhood all American 

men with red blood in their veins 

have loved winter’s most exhilarating 
sport, ice-boating. There is something in 
the exciting rush over the glassy frozen 
surface of lake or pond that stirs the blood 
and fires the imagination. There have 
been many types of ice-boats designed, 
with the wind as motive power, which com- 
pare favorably in spread of sail and ele- 
gance of execution with the finest yachts 
afloat, But unless a steady wind was blow- 
ing the sport was not to be enjoyed. 

The aero-power sled which I am here 
illustrating has all the virtues of the wind- 
propelled ice-boat, and, I think, none of its 
faults. It does not depend on the fickle- 
ness of the air for its safe return from 
miles afield; it can-be sailed as speedily in 
one direction as another; there is none of 
the inconvenience of dodging booms on 
various and frequent tacks; and one can 
sit comfortably while whizzing at a speed 
which is limited by little but the nerve of 
the driver. These considerations all ap- 
peal to the outdoor men or women who 
do not despise comfort in their sports. 


O construct a sportsman’s flyer which 
should appeal to any man of out- 
door habits living near a fresh water 

river, steam, or lake, the following parts 
are necessary: I—Second hand 22.5 to 25- 
30 Horse Power automobile engine, com- 
plete power unit, including motor, fly- 
wheel, supporting brackets, carburetor, 
magneto, inlet pipe and manifold, and ex- 
haust manifold and pipe, radiator, cooling 
fan, and starting crank (all to be set upon 
frame as shown), I aeroplane propelilor, 
5 ft. dia. and necessary flange, bolted to 
crank shaft of motor or directly to fly- 
wheel. This may be purchased from any 
aero supply company or obtained sec- 
ond hand by advertising in newspapers 
for one. The balance of material required 
is lumber, small fittings, and iron runners 
for the sleds. 

Purchase several 12 foot lengths of 4” 
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x 4” yellow pine and construct the main 
frame as shown, 12 feet long and 3’-3” 
wide with “halved” joints reinforced 
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with %4” iron corner brackets securely 
screwed into place with 2” screws. Cover 
the frame with 1” x 5” yellow pine or 
North Carolina pine, tongue and grooved 
and blind nailed to join each board in a 
workmanlike manner. Extend the floor 
from front to engine frame. Cross brace 
the engine frame with 2” x 4” yellow pine 
or’ spruce timbers halved at joints, and 
securely screwed into place. Reinforce 
all joints with %” x 1” band iron strips 
screwed tight to the two members. 

Build the seat as shown of 1%” mate- 
rial, pine or chestnut, screwed together 
and hinged lid on top so a storage com- 
partment is made. Cover the inside of 
seat with a good imitation leather with 
hair or cotton or cotton waste undgr 
same to make a comfortable upholstered 
seat. Tack down with 3%” copper tacks 
spaced every 3” square. Have filling of 
a thickness of 11%4” loose and when tacked 
down it makes a 34” padding very nicely. 
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UILD the front shield of ordinary gal- 
vanized sheet iron of size as shown, 
riveted together at seams with 1%” x 

¥%” x 3%” angle iron and 14” rivets. Riv- 
ets are to be malleable iron, as copper 
is too soft. Construct the sleds of 1%4” 
yellow pine of size as shown sawed to 
curve shown by a compass or “keyhole” 
saw and fitted with iron runners made V 
shape and screwed fast with counter- 
sunk screws. The front sled is attached 
to the frame or “chassis” by a “king 
bolt” and bearing plates (2). Its axis is 
the steering rod and its handle for steer- 
ing is as shown. Cut a ring around the 
plates with a cape chisel about 4” diam- 
eter which groove retains grease enough 
to keep it properly lubricated for the 
work it must do. This steering rod is 
made of 114” galvanized iron water pipe 
and handle is of wrapped tire tape or wood 
bored out to tight fit and shellaced to 
the steering rod. 

The rear sled is fastened to the chassis 
by a pair of swivel hinges and chains 
at their front end, so that in case of 
meeting a large obstruction of uneven 
ice, the rear sled will assume a natural 
course and maintain a true course of 
travel up and down; in operation it is 
very similar to the spring action of an 
automobile. The front sled is made nar- 
rower than the rear one as it has the 
duty of steering as well as support. 

The steering gear is of the “tiller” type 
because this is more positive and less 
complicated than the steering wheel, and 
its control is almost instantaneous with 
the handle action. The brake is made of 
a pair of %4” x 1%” band iron hooks or 
forks, which are fastened to the main frame 
with 34” bolts 6” long and plain washers 
on each side, well lubricated with heavy 
grease, the pair operating from a cross 
axle fastened to the lever (14” x 2” band 
iron) by steel cable wire about %4” diam- 
eter. A ratchet lock may be provided 
to hdld brake lever in its position, or 
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BRAKE HANDLE- 


DETAIL OF 


hand pressure will be found sufficient in 
all cases of “emergency braking.” 

In speeding up or slowing .down the 
motor a hand control, or throttle as 
shown will be found to give most efficient 


monyccs: 





service. Connect this to carburetor 
throttle by a %” diameter steel cable 
wire, and %” wire spring to close it. 
This throttle valve may be operated by 
a foot pedal or “accelerator” and if this 
is desired, the hand operating levers are 
but slightly changed; the throttle to be 
closed by a light spiral screen door 
spring, fastened. with one end to carbu- 
retor throttle arm, and the other end to 
side of main frame or to other conven- 
ient place, so that it will pull the throttle 
closed unless it is held open mechan- 
ically by either the foot or hand throt- 
tle. The hand throttle is to be spring 
locked in its sector so that it may be held 
open in any position. Provide a friction 
adjustment on spark advance lever so 
that this may be “fixed” to its best op- 
erating position after starting the engine, 
thus eliminating the spark advance lever 
at the driver’s seat. Provide an electric 
“cut-out” wire on steering handle so 
that by pressing the button the electric 
circuit is opened and the motor may be 
so stopped, when the sled will continue 
its flight, the air causing the propellor 
to revolve. Before slowing down to 30 
miles per hour release the switch and the 
motor again resumes its labor. When it 
is required to stop, press the button, or 
switch, on steering lever, and pull up 
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gently, but firmly on brake lever (which 
throws the brakeshoes into contact with 
the ice) and the machine comes to a 
standstill. Use % alcohol and glycerine 
and % water in the radiator to prevent 
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freezing. Use a very light and “high 
test” cylinder oil in the crank case al- 
lowing the motor to “smoke” occasion- 
ally, which means that the oil is so plen- 
tiful that it has reached the top of the 
pistons. Open up slowly at first until 
you know you are in control and your 
time and expense of construction will be 
found to be well spent in every way. 
I am sure you will not regret either. 
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in- 
tended for persons totally unfamiliar 
with the workings of a gasoline mo- 
tor; such will do well to seek the aid of 
some friend who drives his own car. Any- 
one who has sufficient familiarity with an 


HE above instructions are not 


automobile engine to find the “trouble” in 
case of a breakdown, will be able to com- 
prehend my instructions and specifications 
and decipher my plans. If they seem ob- 
scure on any point I shall be only too 
glad to receive inquiries and will clear up 
any difficulty which may arise on any 
point. This is not a hypothetical aero- 
power sled. It exists, and some day this 
winter you may see it gliding past your 
ice-boat which lies helpless far from home 
when the wind falls to a calm. . Those 
of you who have spent a day on the ice 
of the North or South Shrewsbury river 
know with what marrew-chilling power 
the winds sweep across the ice. It seems 
almost impossible to wear enough. clothing 
to keep out the cold, and the bundled-up 
feeling which results ‘spoils part of the 
day’s pleasure. 

You will note that my sled is equipped 


with a wind-shield which gives ample pro- 
tection to the occupants, a device which is 
impossible on an ice-boat. Riding in the 
aero-power sled is comf@rtable, and it is 
extraordinarily safe, compared to ice-boat- 
ing. One must beware of short turns; 
otherwise, there is danger of tipping 
over. The sensation of riding in the 
aero-power sled can be surpassed only by 
flying, which it approximates. 
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By the World 


¥ in Pictures 


The most remarkable picture magazine ever published. A current pic- 
torial history of the great war and all world events. Pictures from all the 
battle fronts, showing the armies in action, noted leaders, famous places. 
These and. scenes from all other parts of the world printed in color from 
actual photographs by the beautiful rotary gravure process. Nearly 200 
pictures in every issue. You get all this for THREE MONTHS for only 
a dime. That is our special limited offer, made to let you see for almost 
nothing that never before has anything ever been attempted like The 
Illustrated Review. It is the most wonderful pictorial record of the world’s 
events. Mail the coupon now, and begin your subscription with the next 


‘THE ILLUSTRATED 
REVIEW 


No other magazine like this. You are shown actual events as 
you would have witnessed them if present. Twelve great photo- 
graph services supply this unusual magazine with from three 
to four thousand photographs each month from all over the 
world and you get the pick of them all. Noted people, places 
of fascinating interest, scenes of great events, the latest 
New York, Paris and London fashions, as well as the best 
and exclusive pictures of the war—are all shown in mar- 
velous array. And you will get this out-of-the-ordinary 
magazine for 3 months for only roc—if you act now 
while this extra special offer lasts. 

Every number is 11 x 14 inches in size. 24 or 32 pages of 

splendid pictures in every issue. You must see the maga- 

zine itself to appreciate what modern science and art yi 


can do to bring pleasure and instruction from every 4 
corner of the earth to the home. And only 10c Oo 


f 


will pay for all this for 8 months. 


to Nearest 


Send Coupon “osc 


The coupon and dime wul start your subscription to this— 

the most wonderful publication ever produced. Surely you want 

to get your subscription in eae cay 10c will ore you this great 

magazine for 3 whole months. Every issue is a gallery of beauti- 
ful pictures such as you have never seen gathered in one pub- 1211 Hartford Bidg., 


lication before -& 312 Flaten” Bidg., 
ce . New York. 
Sign and Mail the Coupon Today _Baelosed find 106 tn coln 
n 
THE ILLUSTRATED REVIEW in “fall payment for my seb. 
scription to The Illustrated Review 
Atascadero, Cal. as per your special offer in this ad- 


rtisement. I it b- 
1211 Hartford Bldg., Chicago a ee 
312 Flatiron Bidg., 
New York 
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C. D. S., Seattle, Wash. : 
Will you kindly give some information 
regarding the financial side of silver fox 


I have heard that great fortunes 


farming. wk 
at 


can easily be made in this business. 
is your opinion? 

Ans.—We have yet to find the business 
wherein great fortunes can easily be made. 
If we could, we might be persuaded to 
engage in it ourselves. Nevertheless, it is 
conceded to be true that the profits from 
silver fox farming have generally been 
large. Prior to 1910 they were derived al- 
most wholly from pelts, but since then they 
have come mainly from the sale of breed- 
ing stock. Following the decline of the 
speculative phase of the fox industry, 
ranch-raised silver fox pelts reappeared at 
fur sales, and brought encouraging prices, 
a few going very high. First-grade skins 
during the 12 years from 1905 to 1916 aver- 
aged about $600 each. Out of a miscella- 
neous collection of silver fox skins, prin- 
cipally wild, disposed of at auction early in 
1916, 60 were sold at an average of $550. 
Many wild skins are necessarily imperfect, 
being unprime, worn, or not well colored, 
but those from selected domestic animals 
killed when their fur is at its best may be 
confidently expected to rank as first-class 
goods. . 

The supply of silver fox pelts must al- 
ways come from cold climates beyond the 
more thickly settled temperate regions. 
They are not likely, therefore, to become 
overabundant. The supply from wild 
foxes can never be greater than it is now. 
Already red foxes can be raised and their 
pelts sold without loss, and it may be prob- 
able that before many years the rise in 
fur values and the introduction of more 
economical methods of ranching will re- 
sult in making the raising of all foxes 
probable. The silvers are of superior 
beauty and many years must pass before 
they can become common. 


A. B. E., Cincinnati, Ohio: 

Will you please publish directions for 
tanning a hide, to tan it nice and soft and 
not injure the hair any? 

Ans.—Full and simple directions for tan- 
ning a hide were given in Forest and 
Stream for February, 1917, which can be 
consulted in the files of any public library, 
or will be mailed from this office on re- 
ceipt of order. 


“Boy Scout,” New York: 

Is it harmful or not for men on a hike 
to drink plenty of water, providing it is 
pure water? 

Ans.—The drinking of water at frequent 
intervals while on long hikes is not recom- 
mended by U. S. Marines, stationed at 
Quantico, Virginia. 
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SENECA’S _ 
HINTS, HELPS 


ANSWERS 


While the average man should consume, 
according to, medical authorities, from two 
to three quarts a day, troops on the march 
should drink this amount at regular pe- 
riods and not sip a mouthful at a time, 
say the Marine officers. 

In Haiti, the Philippines and other coun- 
tries where the Marines have been com- 
pelled to hike long and hard, men who 
constantly sipped at their canteens were 
the first to become exhausted. On the con- 
trary, the men who drank their fill every 
two or three hours and not between times, 
proved to be the best hikers. 


W. B., Milwaukee, Wis.: 

I have bought a 16 gauge N. R. Davis 
double gun, both barrels full choke. Would 
you advise me to leave them thus or should 
they be changed, as the dealer has offered 
to do for me. How would you have them 
for duck, rabbit, and squirrel hunting? 
What do you advise for shells? This is 
my first shotgun and I will depend on your 
advice. 

Ans.—As an all around game gun we 
prefer to have the right barrel bored modi- 
fied choke and the left barrel full choke. 

You can tell more about your gun after 
you have tried it out at a target, and we 
advise you to do this even if it takes half 
a day and uses up a couple of boxes of 
shells. Tack a large sheet of paper on a 
barn or other background, stand off 40 


yards and shoot at the center. If neces- 
sary use a rest. Use No. 8 shot; there 
are 400 pellets in one ounce. A cylinder 


will throw 40% in a 30-inch circle; im- 
proved cylinder, a little better than 50%; 
modified choke, about 60%; full choke, 65 
to 70%. 

We have always used Winchester and 
Remington shells and like them. If there 
are any other points which we can help 
you to clear up, we shall be glad to have 
you write again. 


R. S. D., Calgary, Alta.: 

I am a right hand shooter, using a Win- 
chester pump 12 gauge shotgun, and my 
left eye seems to be my master eye. Will 
you please advise if I would likely be shoot- 
ing to left of my object as I seem to be 
doing very poor duck shooting this fall. 
If this is the case could I get the stock on 
my gun made over in any way? 

Ans.—You are shooting to the left if 
your left eye is the master eye, and prob- 
ably miss right quartering birds and do 
fairly well with those going to the left. 
You can learn to shoot from the left shoul- 
der if you will practise, or you can have 
a gun made that casts. the stock off one 
inch to the right from comb to butt. 

Will be glad to answer any other ques- 
tions if this does not solve your difficulty. 







J. W. B., Toledo, Ohio: 
I am going to spend the next four or 
five months in Arizona, New Mexico, and 


southern California. I am going by auto- 
mobile first to Denver, and from there to 
New Mexico, Arizona and California. 

This is the open season for ducks in 
those states, and any information you can 
give me as to where this game can be 
found in these states during my travels, I 
assure you it would be highly appreciated. 
I know that there are plenty of ducks to 
be found in these states, but of course do 
not know just where. 

I shall be very glad to keep you posted 
as to the amount of game I get, provid- 
ing that this information would be of any 
service to you. 

Ans.—While we are more or less fa- 
miliar with that country and have corre- 
spondents there, it is impossible to give 
you as good advice as you will be able to 
get along the road. The movement of 
ducks depends so much upon the weather 
and the rainfall that you never know where 
to find them. 

You are going through a very interest- 
ing countryeand we shall be delighted to 
hear from you along the way. 


H. W., Lynden, Wash. : 

Desiring to become an amateur taxider- 
mist, I wish you would inform me where 
I can get a correspondence course for same 
at reasonable cost. 

Ans.—Forest and Stream will publish 
from time to time articles on Taxidermy 
that will enable you to learn all there is 
to be acquired of the art by reading. After 
that, you will do well to work under some 
experienced man. 


C. L. S., Germantown, Pa.: 

Is there a device for throwing clay tar- 
gets by hand, similar to the regular trap 
used by trapshooting clubs? If so where 
can I see one of these? 

Ans.—What you refer to is undoubtedly 
the hand trap which is used quite exten- 
sively by trapshooting clubs, country clubs, 
vacation parties, week-end gatherings; etc. 
The hand trap is carried in stock by most 
sporting goods dealers. It is a very prac- 
tical device. 





F. W. R,, Holyoke, Mass.: 

I have been a reader of Forest and 
Stream for years. Can you or some reader 
kindly tell me what I can do to keep my 
feet warm while out in the woods? I love 
fishing and hunting, but after being out a 
while my feet get so.cold I have to give 
it up and go home. I have tried heavy 
socks and overshoes. 

Ans.—We would like to hear from other 
readers of Forest and Stfeam on this sub- 
ject which opens an interesting discussion 
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PRINCIPLES OF 


RIFLE, SHOOTING 


By CAPTAIN ROY S. TINNEY 


THE PROOF OF THE 
PUDDING 


HILE living near a western army 
W post several years ago, I delivered 

a lecture on the value of small-bore 
practice at reduced targets. I was slated 
to speak an hour and kept to my schedule, 
but afterwards the questions came thick 
and fast and it was midnight before the 
meeting broke up. Next morning I met a 
grizzled old Captain and he made this com- 
ment: “That was a bully talk you gave the 
men and it will do a lot of good. Why 
you convinced even me, last night, but now 
in the cold light of day I realize that it 
can’t be done. The only way to make rifle- 
men is to burn service ammunition. Your 
theory is perfect, but it will fail if put to 
the test.” 


much a fight to be at the top as it was a 
struggle to keep off the bottom. The older 
men at the post also became interested and 
I had to actually order them to stop shoot- 
ing and give my pupils a chance. So it 
was not long before every rookie had ac- 
quired a volunteer personal coach to help 
him avoid being the “goat” at the bottom 
of the next day’s bulletin. 

Just exactly 63 days after my conversa- 
tion with the old Captain, I took my pets 
out on the range and handed them bando- 
leers of service ammunition. Every man 
fired the regulation course and qualified as 
either a Sharpshooter or an Expert. There 
was not a Marksman in the lot. Then I 
sought out the Captain with a gleam of 
triumph in my eye. 

He threw up both hands and surrendered, 
“It’s no use, you bewitched them. You 
could teach a blind man how to shoot.” 


nameand a quarterand we'll 


send you a 5-ounce can, “And just for that,” he continued, “You 


“Look here,” I challenged, “give me 
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cept to experiment and 
none so good as to load 
your own ammunition, and 
try it out. Why don’t you 
experiment? It’s a mighty 
interesting pastime — you 
get better results—and save 
considerable money. 
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is a matchless combination. 
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NYOIL with other nece<saries 
for sportsmen and we will send 
you a dandy, handy new can 
one top and screw tip) con- 
ning 8% ounces postpaid 
for 25 cents. ~ 


WH. F. NYE, New Bedford, Mass. 


some raw recruits and I will prove I am 
right. Are you willing to try the matter 
out?” 

“You’re on,” he laughed and called his 
top sergeant. 

Later in the day I received my material, 
sixteen city-bred men fresh from the 
depot, men who had never fired a gun and 
possessed not the slightest interest in shoot- 
ing. The old Captain had chosen them 
with great care and smiled knowingly as 
I let my contingent out to a neighboring 
sand bank. We spent the first afternoon 
building an improvised fifty-foot outdoor 
range and managed to get acquainted. 
Next day I secured four Springfields bored 
for the .22 short, a quantity of “adapters” 
for that cartridge and a supply of Winder 
targets, which I will not describe at this 
time and they will be fully explained in a 
later story. It is sufficient to say that 
Colonel Winder displayed nothing short of 
genius when ‘he invented the system that 
bears his name. During the first week the 
progress made was far from encouraging, 
but the men became interested in the work, 
which in itself was a great deal, and on 
the week following the virus began to take. 
So for two months I coached my men for 
an hour a day, at least that was what the 
company records showed, but as a matter 
of fact they were soon putting in every 
moment of their spare time, plugging lead 
into the sand bank, and as my supply of 
ammunition chanced to be practically un- 
limited, we did a lot of shooting. 

Every morning I posted a list of their 
names in the order of the scores made 
the day before and the man at the bottom 
was the “goat-of-the-day.” 


It was not so — 


can take these two ‘shave-tails’* in hand 
and teach them how that certain thing is 
done. Neither of them can shoot for sour 
apples, so they are fine material. Show 


them how to make riflemen out of mud.” 
* “Shave-tail” is the ancient army name for a 
newly commissioned Second Lieutenant. 


THE SEVEN VIRTUES 
OF THe .28 


1. Economy. Reducing the ammunition 
bill 90 per cent permits unlimited practice 
and places the shooting game within the 
reach of men of moderate means. A hun- 
dred shots is a good afternoon’s work. 
With the hi-power stuff the cost is six to 
seven dollars, with the .22 sixty to seventy 
cents. Just as a matter of changing dollars 
to dimes. 

2. Small range site. Good work can be 
done with the small bore on locations that 
are absolutely unsafe for the war cartridge, 
and this permits the range to be located 
at convenient points near large centers of 
population, where it will do the most good. 

3. Element of safety. To place army 
rifles in the hands of green men is to in- 
vite disaster as an accidental high shot is 
liable to kill someone in the next town- 
ship, if the .22 chances to be discharged 
in the air, that is all there is to it. 

4. Absence of recoil. Right here I can 
hear someone vigorously protesting that 
the .22 lacks the report and recoil of the 
hi-power, that a man must become accus- 
tomed to the kick and bellow of the serv- 
ice gun. All this is very true, Oscar, but 
you have gotten the whole thing butt end 
foremost. No reasonable man would ex- 
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pect a boy just out of grammar school to 
enter a university, these two points are 
bridged by four years.of preparatory train- 
ing, yet that is exactly what you demand 
of the potential rifleman. 

Whether the kick of the gun is an inci- 
dent or an obstacle depends on just one 
thing, how the piece is held against the 
shoulder. Starting a man off with a Krag 
or a Springfield is a good deal like teaching 
a man to ride by putting him on the back 
of a bucking bronco. A bruised shoulder 
is a painful thing, and to continue firing 
means a bad case of “flinching,” an affec- 
tion that has ruined more tyros than any 
other one cause, for the man who fears 
his weapon is hopeless. I have cured 
many a bad case of flinching by using the 
.22, so why not start with this rifle and 
avoid the trouble entirely? 

5. Absence of noise. This is an added 
advantage when the firing is done in thick- 
ly populated districts and permits coaching 
to be done under ideal conditions. 

6. Lighter targets. They are very cheap, 
easy to set up and reduce the pit work to 
a minimum, also they permit the keeping 
of absolutely perfect. records of the firing. 

7. Available weapons. The rifles used 
are always easily obtained, and can be se- 
cured in a great variety of sizes, weights 
and designs, so that the individual taste of 
the shooter can be met and a man can get 
just the sort of rifle he wants. 

Next month I will deal with the instruc- 
tion course I use to ground a man in the 
basic principles of the game. 


M. V. C., Detroit, Mich.: 

I am a subscriber to Forest and Stream, 
and own a 250—3000. It does not seem 
to me that 87 gr. of lead is enough for 
big game, and that 3000 ft. sec. is more 
than is necessary. Can I improve the load 
for big game? The bullet goes to pieces 
on striking bone, making a rather super- 
ficial wound. 


Ans.—In regard to your expressions | 


about the 250—3000 cartridges on game, we 
feel that it is true that a great deal might 
be said on the subject. Your views are 
along the right lines as cartridges with 
light bullets and high velocity are not as 
good for big game as heavier bullets and 
low velocity. A great many sportsmen do 
not agree with this opinion but it is our 
view nevertheless. The time will come, no 
doubt, when many will come around to this 
view, that is to say, in order to make sure 
of securing the game heavier bullets will 
be used. 

With reference to the bullet going to 
pieces upon striking bone or hard sub- 
stances: This cannot be prevented with 
high velocity. Some sportsmen like the 
bullet to go to pieces, while others do not, 
so that the entire subject is a very open 
one at the present time. 

We are publishing your letter entire and 
perhaps will receive opinions from other 
sportsmen which will be of value to you. 


L. UC. S., Pocatello, Idaho: 

Bear having killed 16 or 20 of my best 
steers, the manager at my ranch wired me 
to come down and go over the situation. 
I arrived in time to drive that day to the 
foot hills, the scene of the depredatiohs. 
We planned to attack the enemy at day- 
break, and before dark selected our points 
of vantage about 504 yards above the field 
on a 60 degree slope. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 44) 
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AMERICAN 
GAME. BIRD 
SHOOTING 


By George Bird Grinnell 


This large and profusely illus- 
trated volume covers the whole 
field of upland shooting in Amer- 
ica. It deals with the birds fol- 
lowed by the upland _ shooter 
with dog and gun, and gives prac- 
tically everything that is known 
about the woodcock, the snipe, all 
the North American quail, grouse 
and wild turkeys. This is its 
scheme: 


Part I—Life histories of upland 
game birds; many portraits. 


Part II—Upland shooting, and 
also guns, loads, dogs, clothing. 


Part III—Shooting of the fu- 
ture, ruffed grouse, quail, etc. 


There are life-like colored plates 
of the ruffed grouse and quail, and 
48 other full-page plates, with 
many line cuts in the text. 


The book is really the last word 
on upland shooting, and this is 
~ some of the authorities think 
of it: 


“It is, I think, a model of what 
such a book should be—but so sel- 
dom is. It is, indeed, much more 
than a treatise on field sports, for 
it furnishes such full and excellent 
life histories of the birds of which 
it treats that it should find a place 
in every library devoted to pure 
ornithology.”’—William Brewster, 
Cambridge, Mass. 










































































“A very complete monograph for 
sportsmen and naturalists 
with anecdotes, of his own and 
others The book will be 
enjoyed not only by sportsmen, but 
by the general reader.”—Sun New 
York. 


“An important, thoroughly reli- 
able and well written book; a work 
that will be read with interest and 
pleasure by sportsmen. The work 
is the first complete one of its 
kind.”—Boston Globe. 





















“This volume is especially wel- 
come—a treat to every man who 
loves to tramp the uplands with 
dog and gun.”—Inter-Ocean, Chi- 


cago. 


This book is a companion vol- 
ume to American Duck Shooting, 
and the two cover practically the 
whole subject of field shooting 
with the shotgun in North Amer- 
ica. 


Tilustrated, cloth. About 575 pages. 
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mr PRINCIPLES OF 
fi RIFLE SHOOTING 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 43) 




















At daybreak we sighted four bears, and 
from a prone position using the battle 
sight on my Springfield (too dark to use 
the peep) I fired five deliberate shots at 
the biggest fellow and scored a perfect 
miss. The point blank range of the battle 
sight is, as you know, 540 yds. On the 
rifle range with the same sight at 500 and 
600 yds. I easily score 44 to 46. Please tell 
me why I scored all misses under the above 
conditions. I held below the bear so I 
could just see under him. We could not 
locate a shot. 

Ans—You made the error that causes 
probably more misses in shooting up or 
down hill than is caused by all other errors 
combined. You did not hold under 
enough. If the point blank range of the 
battle sight is 540 yds. (this is HORIZON- 
TAL), at an angle of 60 degree inclina- 
tion it is nearly 1,080 yds. The inclined 
point blank range is always greater than 
the horizontal point blank range, and is 
readily determined as follows: For 30 de- 
grees inclination multiply the horizontal p. 
b. r. by 8/7; for 45 degrees multiply the 
h. p. b. r. by 7/10; for 60 degrees multiply 
by 2; for 75 degrees multiply by 4; and for 
go the p. b. r. is the maximum vertical 
range of the bullet. The inclined p. b. r. 
in your case was about 1,080 yds. and the 
height of the inclined trajectory at 500 
yds. is about 7% feet. See pages 76, 77 
and 78, B & D’s Practical Interior Ballis- 
tics.) You should have held below the 
bear, then, about 7 feet. 

Would suggest that you use a peep not 
less than 1/10 or 1/12 of an inch in diam- 
eter. It is far better to adjust the sight 
for the distance than to make allowances 
in holding. However, in shooting up or 
down hill the sight should be lower than 
for the same horizontal range. The great- 
er the angle of inclination, the lower the 
sight should be set. The following rule, 
which is applicable to any rifle, is easily re- 
membered :— At an angle of 30 degrees 
the sight should be set for 7% of the same 
horizontal range, at 45 degrees the sight 
should be set for 7/10 of the same hori- 
zontal range, for 60 degrees it should be 
set for % the same horizontal range, for 
75 degrees for % of the same horizontal 
range, and at 90 degrees the sight should 
be set at zero. If you could have set your 
rear sight, it should have been set for % 
of 540 yds. or 270 yds. If the first bullet 
could not be located, you should have held 
lower and lower until a bullet was located. 
Another cause for misses in shooting up 
or down hill is the vital zone plane of the 
animal is decreased by its obliquity. 








S. J. H., Colorado Springs, Colo.: 

I know three boys who are interested in 
rifle shooting. Can we four organize a 
rifle club? 

Ans.—It is too bad you cannot find more 
boys who will join with you as boys seem 
to be quite plentiful everywhere and it is 
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necessary to have at least ten boys in order 
to form a rifle club. Four boys can enjoy 
a great deal of rifle shooting without form- 
ing a club. The best kind of shooting is 
at paper targets at about fifty feet distance. 
Each boy should fire five shots at the tar- 
get and after five targets have been shot 
by each boy the total score will determine 
which boy is the best shot. 


D. L. G., Denver, Colo.: 

Is “revolver” just another name for a 
pistol or is there a real difference in the 
two weapons? A claims that “revolver” 
is simply a later name for the same 
weapon. 

Ans.—A is wrong. There is nothing 
very similar in the mechanism of pistol 
and revolver, and the two terms should 
not be confounded. A pistol is either sin- 
gle shot or automatic. The single shot 
pistol must be loaded for each shot. The 
automatic is fed from a magazine and sev- 
eral shots may be fired as fast as the trig- 
ger can be worked by the trigger finger. 

For three hundred years previous to the 
last half of the nineteenth century the pis- 
tol was developed solely as a weapon of 
defence at very short distance, and prin- 
cipally for duelling purposes. It is on 
record that the first pistols were made 
about 1540 by an Italian, Caminelleo Vitelli, 
at Pistoja, Italy. 

During the last half century, however, 
the pistol has undergone many rapid and 
wonderful changes. 

The revolver is so named because the 
cartridges are combined in a_ cylinder 
which revolves as each shot is fired. Press- 
ing the trigger each time fires the car- 
tridges and also turns the cylinder. 

Both pistol and revolver are used for 
target shooting; the pistol, however, is 
considered the more accurate. 


C. V. Q., Portland, Ore.: 

Where may I obtain data showing the 
striking power of bullets when they return 
to earth after having been fired straight 
up in the air? 

Ans—We are unable to refer you to any 
data showing the striking power of bullets 
when shot straight up in the air and re- 
turning to earth. This is an experiment 
so far as is known that has not been con- 
ducted to any extent in this country. Sev- 
eral years ago we heard of such an ex- 
periment made in Germany when they 
adopted their 7.9 m.m., a pointed bullet for 
army service. It appears that a platform 
of boards was laid on the ground and 
when the bullet returned to earth it struck 
the boards base on and buried itself about 
one-half or three-quarters of its length. 
We can not verify this, but it looks reason- 
able. 

We ‘also recall some interesting tests 
made in. New England several years ago 
on a large sheet of water on a still day, 
but the facts are not available at this time. 
We refer this question to our readers and 
invite letters on the subject. 


L. C. T., Milwaukee, Wis.: 

In match shooting under the rules of the 
United States Revolver Association, what 
trigger pull is required on the different 
arms eligible for these competitions? 

Ans.—For the target pistol the minimum 
pull is 2 pounds; military revolver or pis- 
tol, 4 pounds; target revolver, 214 pounds; 
pocket revolver, 4 pounds. 
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© Of Physical Culture 
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ENJOY YOUR NIGHTS 


wHEN CAMPING OUT 


Mattresses with or without 


waterproof, rot and vermin proof, and will 
withstand ont gg usage; can be inflated in a 
few minutes or deflated and rolled in a small 
~~ one. 

A boon t ie Camper and Touring Automo- 
bilist. aimee to yacht and motorboat 
equipment, Write for catalogue today. 


PNEUMATIC MFG. CO. 
284 Ninth Avenue, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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MAGAZINE 


To 
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Publishers’ Special Oi- 
fer Makes It Possible to 
Secure Returned Copies at 
5 Cents Each for This 
Purpose. 











$ 1.00 buys twenty mag- 
azines that will be 
read by 200 soldiers. 


10.00 will supply 2,000 
readers. 


100.00 will furnish reading 
materials for 20,000 
more. 



















This. movement has been 
officially endorsed by the 
leading sportsmen’s and 
conservation organiza- 
tions. 








Remit by check to either 
this magazine or to George 
M. Fayles, Treasurer 
American Sportsmen’s 
Magazine Fund, care The 
American Game Protec- 
tive Association, Wool- 
worth Building, New York 
City. 
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A LAMP WIT ITHOUT A WICK. 


The Sunshine ele 2 Lamp Co., 344 
Factory Bldg., Kansas City. Mo., has a 
new portable gasoline lamp which gives 
the mest powerful home light in the world 
—a blessing to every home not equipped 
with gas or electricity. 300 Candle Power 
at one cent per night. This remarkable 
lamp has no wick and no chimney, is ab- 
solutely safe and gives such universal sat- 
isfaction they are sending it on Free Trial. 
They want one person in each locality to 
whom they can refer new customers. Take 
advantage of their free trial offer. Agents 
wanted. Write them today. 


NORTAIAND SKI. 


Famous for Their 
Perfection in 
Design, Material 

and Finish 


Used in mak- 
ing world’s 
record jump 
of 233 ft. by 
Mr. Henry 
Hall. 


Write for our new catalog of Ski, Toboggans, 
now Shoes, etc. 


NORTHLAND SKI MFG. CO. 


Ellis and Hampden Ave. St. Paul, Minn. 


GERMAIN BOATS EXCEL 


Motor Row Boats, Runabouts, Cruisers 


PLANS $1.00 and up 
Paper Patterns, Frames, Materials Etc* 

If you are figuring on a new boat for the 
coming season, why not consider a Germain 
wave collector, our boats satisfy. 

For a limited time we are offering from 
40 to 60% discount on our full size paper 
patterns, also reduced prices on our semi 
erected frames. 

Particulars on request. 


GERMAIN BOAT COMPANY 
32 Lake Blvd. Saginaw, Michigan 


DR. FRANK KENT 
Importer Bob White Quail 


San Antonio, Texas 


Book your orders now for early Fall 
and Spring delivery. Bank references. 
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CLYDE ° TERRELL, Naturalist 
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SUNNY! “COLORADO!” 


The Switzerland of America. 
Secure a Mountain Homestead. 


Every U. S. A. Citizen entitled 5 acres. 
H. E. Brower, the Old Reliable Locator, 
608 Exchange Building, Denver, Colorado. 
Anything in Farm Lands, Acreage, Stock 
Ranches, Improved and Unimproved. 
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CULTIVATING SILKWORM GUT 


(CONTINUED FROM. PAGE 30) 


the caterpillar, which was the last living 
thing observed in the cocoon, at the be- 
ginning of the spinning process, a brownish 
pupa is seen, being a sort of case contain- 
ing the embryonic organs of the future 
moth. Most ot the cocoon, inside of the 
closely-woven exterior, will be a mass of 
fluffy silk filaments surrounding a hard 
inner case, apparently lined with some 
compact, gum-like substance, and contain- 
ing beside the pupa, the cast-off skin, now 
shriveled, brown, and crowded out of the 
way into the back of the cocoon. 

Of course you will want to draw the 
gut from most of the worms which you 
have raised. The first important matter is 
to know the right time for the operation. 
After a little experience, you will be able 
to tell by the film hanging from the cater- 
pillar’s mouth that the worm is what is 
technically known as “ripe.” Until that 
proficiency is developed, you will more 
safely wait until the spinning has actually 
begun. Then prepare the solution in which 
to pickle the ripe worms. The proportions 
are: a sufficient quantity of vinegar (de- 
pending upon the number of worms ready) 
into which put enough salt to make a satu- 
rate solution, diluted with the same quan- 
tity of water. The salt should be put in 
the vinegar and thoroughly stirred, until 
all the salt possible has been dissolved. 
Pour off the vinegar, leaving the undis- 


solved salt, and then add an equal quan-, 


tity of water. I have thought that vinegar, 
in which the “mother” had formed, was 
best for this purpose. You need not pre- 
pare more than a cupful ordinarily, as the 
caterpillars will ripen only a few at a 
time; and many of them may be pickled 
in one solution before it is used up. The 
purpose of the pickling process is to 
toughen the silk sacs sufficiently to permit 
of their being pulled out. Into the solu- 
tion, prepared as above, put whatever 
worms may be ready to spin, first tearing 
them across the back about a quarter or a 
third from the head, but do not entirely re- 
move the torn portion of the worm. 


HILE the pickling process is pro- 
ceeding, let me say that some have 
without putting the 
I have 


tried this method on cecropia and polyphe- 


drawn gut 
worm into a solution of any kind. 


mus, but with unsatisfactory results. I 
am not denying the possibility of doing it, 
I am merely stating my own experience. 
I try a few worms by this method from 
every brood that I raise, and hope some 
day to be successful. My experience has 
been that the unpickled sacs are too weak 
to permit of being drawn out in this way. 
I will describe this method, however, in 
hopes that it may be useful to others. Take 
a board from six to nine feet long. Pin 
the worm securely to one end, putting one 
pin through the “tail” of the animal, and 
two more about a third of the way back 
from the head. With a sharp knife cut 
off the anterior part back nearly to the 
two pins. Take a large pin and dip it into 
the silk and draw, out carefully as far as 
the fluid silk will go, and fasten each 
strand with a pin. Let the gut thus drawn 
out dry in the shade for several days. I 
have read that a method like this has been 


successfully tried in France. I must con- 
fess that I do not enjoy the experience; 
neither does the worm. Very likely the 
caterpillar could be killed or stupefied by 
some means before the pinning was done. 
The method which I employ has at least 
the merit of being more merciful. After 
the worm has pickled about half an hour, 
I examine and draw out one end of a sac. 
If it is strong and firm, I continue the 
drawing process; if there is a suggestion 
of weakness, I continue the pickling process 
fifteen or twenty minutes longer. I am 
convinced by experience that the precise 
moment for pulling out the sacs is a highly 
important consideration. If the pickling 
process has been too short, the gut, while 
apparently strong, and of good quality, 
seems to be lacking in the proper con- 
sistency. On the other hand, if the pick- 
ling is carried too far, the resulting strand 
is lumpy, and the lumpy parts, while look- 
ing strong, are really the weakest part. 


DO not feel sure that I can describe the 

exact point at which results are likely 

to be the best. I could easily show 
to another the silk sac when it had the 
proper consistency to secure the best re- 
sults. But I will attempt a description, as 
even a poor one may be of some help, 
though experience and observation are the 
best instructors. At its best condition for 
securing results, the sac, on being re- 
moved from the body of the worm, has a 
peculiar whitish appearance, not soft or 
mushy, and yet not hard like a string of 
glue. When pulled out, the strand in ap- 
pearance suggests a tendon or “cord,” 
such as is found in meat before cooking, 
a peculiar “glairy” look. This color, on 
drying, becomes somewhat opalescent, and, 
later, may turn even dark brown. 

Having satisfied yourself that the sac is 
pickled properly, work quickly, since there 
are two strands to every worm, and the 
pickling process must not be unduly pro- 
longed. On the shady side of the veran- 
dah, or of the house, stick a pin into the 
clapboards, and tie one end of the sac se- 
curely. Then take the other end of the 
sac in the fingers, or tie it to another pin, 
and draw the gut out to its full length. If 
any parts of the sac are not fully drawn 
out, these will be lumpy and weak when 
the gut is dry. Fasten the end of the 
sac just drawn out, and allow to dry for 
several days. While the gut must be 
stretched far enough to keep it from being 
lumpy, a little allowance must be made 
for contraction in the drying process. So 
ease up an inch or two, before making both 
ends of the gut fast. I have had very 
good success, when the gut was drawn 
on a rainy day, and the strands became 
moist and slack. In such circumstances, I 
have thought that the gut was peculiarly 
strong. But at all events, keep it out of 
the sun, and if it contracts so much as to 
pull out the pin at either end, ease up the 
pull somewhat, and refasten. You will 
usually find, in a day or two, that you have 
a variety of colors. Some will turn a dark 
golden brown. Some may have a bluish 
tint; others will be light, like a washed- 
out rootlet, or fiber. Still others will ap- 
proximate in color the ordinary Spanish 
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gut, but will lack the “shine” which the 
latter unfortunately possesses. 


O not be in a hurry to use the freshly 

drawn gut too soon, though it may 

be fine in texture, and apparently 
strong. It should mature thoroughly sev- 
eral days, or even weeks, to secure the 
best results. Once properly prepared, it 
will give good service for years. I have 
in my possession two leaders drawn ten 
years ago, yet they are still reliable. 

I had to learn by experience that care- 
ful maturing of the product is essential to 
success. On one occasion, I had drawn 
several hundred leaders; but they were 
placed in a tin box, before they were dry, 
and stored in a damp place. Several weeks 
later, on examining them, I found about 
twenty of them still good; the rest had 
become mildewed and spoiled. 

Do not expect that every leader you 
draw out will be a good one. The Spanish 
gut sold in this country is a small part of 
the total product, and not one strand in 
a hundred is perfect. Much of your prod- 
uct will come out flat and weak, like the 
inferior varieties of Spanish gut, due per- 
haps to improper pickling, the wrong kind 
of feed for the caterpillar, or an unhealthy 
worm. A considerable number will be of 
fair strength, testing to three or four 
pounds, and sufficiently strong for brook- 
trout fishing. Occasionally you will get a 
fine specimen, long, round, and strong 
enough to hold a bass on fly-tackle. 


Naturally the strands will require testing 
to select the good from the bad. Tie a 
loop in one ead of the strand, and attach 
to a hook or nail in the wall. Give a mod- 
erately strong pull, holding the other end. 
If the strand breaks easily, or near the 
middle, it is usually wise to discard it, 
although it may be fine in texture and ap- 
parently strong. But I have had strands 
break near the middle in this way, and, on 
being fastened together by loops, make suc- 
cessful leaders. The thin end is usually 
the weakest part, and may break off a few 
inches at a time, till two feet or more 
have been removed. Now take those that 
stand the preliminary test successfully and 
give them a more severe one. Take a milk 
bottle, for example, and put enough water 
in it to make it weigh, say three pounds. 
Then attach the strands to be tested, and 
see if they will raise, one at a time, that 
weight. If they do, they are strong enough 
for trout-fishing with light tackle. If you 
desire to select any leaders for bass fish- 
ing, some which will show a greater 
strength, study very carefully the leaders 
you have just tested, then take the largest, 
strongest looking strands and with your 
milk bottle filled to a five or six pounds’ 
weight, test them again. A fair proportion 
of the gut drawn from a brood of cecropia 
worms should stand the last test. 


With regard to those leaders that have 
“come through,” you will have a product 
from six to nine feet long, of a slight 
taper, uniform consistency, even color and 
strength, and which in appearance will 
surpass the fine Spanish drawn-gut. 


In one respect, the inferiority of the 
American product must be admitted. I 
have not yet succeeded in producing a 
strand of gut that will test to ten or twelve 
pounds, as I understand an occasional 


(CONCLUDED ON PAGE 57) 
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GUARANTEED 
A-1 Silver Black Foxes 


ITH guaranteed A-1 Silver 


Black Foxes, which have been 
proved 


‘prolific—with Three 
Established’ Ranches— with yearly 
profits ranging up to 40% 


COLLIN is the atshmowladged 


of the West 
If you want to enjoy enormous 


financial profits, investigate the Fox 
Industry. Get foxes that are abso- 
lutely guaranteed to breed true to 
color and with a fixed quality of fur, 


from——-—~a’ COLLINS 
+ eS of” THE FOX MAN 
Stet 105 S. Park St. 
& REEDSBURG wISs. 





Get Your Name on My Mail- 
ing List—I can always quote 
you Top Market Prices for 


RAW FURS 


I pay what I quote for the average 
run of prime furs. I pay more than 
I quote. for extra fine skins. Send 
Your Name and Address on a 
postal card to 


O. L. SLENKER 


P. O. Box 2-D East Liberty, Ohio. 


ROBERT H. ROCKWELL 


415 St. Johns Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Eels Minnows Mink, 
a te fn large 
9 jy with the new 
Folding, Galvanized Steel Wire Susches 
them like a fi ee oes aed aies-¢ ] qade in all 
izes. rite for et on 
st bait ever discovered for stereottuge all kinds 


245, St.Louis, Mo. 






of fish* J. F. GREGORY, K: 
Highest Cash Prices Paid. 





“Fer. 
now” charges no commission, pays 
all transportation charges and sends 
your money promptly. Furs are high 
this winter. Latest price list and 
tags Free. Write today. 


ALFRED FERNOW COLCHESTER, 


ILLINOIS, U. S. A. 
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American Folding 


KAMPKOOK 


The KAMPOVEN is ideal for broiling and beking. 
It is collapsible and folds in stove case, requiring no 
no extra room. 


Ask your sporting goods dealer for the Kampiook or write for 
ettractive literature. 


GAS MACHINE CO., 
779 Clark St., Albert Lea, Minn. 








Indian Moccasins 


Both Lace or Slipper 
Made of Genuine Moose Hide 
Men’s Sizes, 6 to 11, at $3.50 
Ladies’ or Boys’ Sizes, 
2 to 6 at $3.00 

Sent‘ prepaid on 
receipt of price. 
Money refunded if 
. not satisfactory. 

We make the finest Buckskin Hunting 
Shirts in America, Carry in stock the larg- 
est assortment of Snow Shoes in the country. 
Also hand-made Genuine Buckskin and Horse- 
hide Gloves and Mittens. Our Wisconsin 
—' Shoes have no superior as a hunting 
shoe. end for Free Catalog to-day. 


Metz & Schloerb, 122 Main Street 


YOU CAN TRAMP _ DAY 


You can do the 





































ing or pinching if 
you wear a Separate 
Sack Suspensory. 
The 8S.S.S. has no 


scratching metal slides. 
made just as nature intended. 
(Note illustration.) 

With the S.S.S. you always 
have a clean suspensory every morning. Each 
outfit has two sacks, you can clip otie fast to 
the supporting straps while the other sack is 
cleaned. 

a a Mailed in plain package on receipt 
of price. Money refunded if not satisfactory. 
Write for booklet. 


MEYERS MANUFACTURING CO. 
52 Park Place WATERTOWN, N. Y. 


$500 REWARD 









A GIFT ) 


BY SUBSCRIBING NOW TO FOREST & 
STREAM AT THE REGULAR YEARLY RATE 
OF $2.00 YOU SECURE YOUR CHOICE 
OF POCKET KNIVES SHOWN BELOW 


OF EXTRA EXPENSE 
This is truly a splendid bargain. Forest & Stream, bigger and better 
than ever, retails at 20 cents per copy or $2.00 by the year. The knives 


offered are of the best razor tempered steel—warranted against temper 
cracks or fire flaws. 


$3.40 in value for $2.00 























Cut is Exact Size 


BRASS LINED INDIAN TRAPPER KNIFE 


Ideal for rough work. The one knife for use of Hunter or Trapper 














EBONY “PHYSICIAN’S” KNIFE 


Cut is exact size 


Has two blades (exact size of cut), handle is black and round, with German 
Silver cap—blades are long, thin and equal to any surgical instrument 






made. They will go into the smallest vial. 





EBONY “LIBRARY” KNIFE 


Cut is exact size 





An ideal knife for business or professional men—no $2.00 razor ever had 
better temper. 


FOREST AND STREAM 
9 EAST 40TH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


For THE ENCLOSED $2.00 enter my subscription to Forest AND STREAM for one year, com- 
INES Pose ots cc oss PiMRPA LIU, TNS SO oo. Sch cs oie bene pb ohne ae sso uaenatpe iceland 
knife, as per special offer. 
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A PEPPER-GUN AMONG 
THE POWDER PUFFS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 17) 


and yelled at him to for heaven’s sake get 
the—out of there! 

“Biff” got and sat down away off look- 
ing at me reproachfully, but the rank odor 
of the perfumery the skunk had spilled 
hung over the place like a pall and spoiled 
my whole afternoon. To think my rabbit- 
dog who had shown so much promise had 

_ deteriorated into a pole-cat-pointer ! 


p 


— 


, (EZ 
Mn Crs 1 gai 


When “Biff” got within scent I knew he’d 





been chumming with a skunk! 


Just then Ike hallooed and I made him 
out sitting on a fence against the skyline 
on top of the hill and answered. He called 
back it was time to start home and I 
mozied up toward him with my disgraced 
“Biff” following at a respectful distance. 
When I reached Ike I saw a big fat rabbit 
across the fence beside him. 

“Git any?” he asks. 

“None worth mentionin’,” says I. 

“There must be a skunk around here,” 
says Ike sniffing. 

An honest confession is good for the 
soul, so I told Ike the truth. Then he 
ho-hoed and haw-hawed until I thought 
he’d bust a blood-vessel—and I hoped he 
would. Poor “Biff” sat off at a distance 
as if he didn’t have a friend in the world. 
Even “Heck” wouldn’t associate with him. 

After a few minutes we started home- 
ward and had gone only a few steps when 
Ike grabbed his dog and pointed at a log 
about 100 feet ahead. 

“Well, wot is it?” says I. 

“Rabbit!” says Ike; “see his head stickin’ 
up. from behind that log?” 






It’s against my principles to shoot at a 
rabbit sitting, but I did it to please Ike. 


“Yep!” says I for there was the rabbit 
sure enough; “go ahead and shoot ’im, 
Ike!” 

“Naw,” says Ike, “I want you to shoot 
"im, Newt. I’ve shot one and you haven't, 
so blaze away—it would be too bad for you 
to go home without a rabbit, old pal. Let 
him have it!” 

“But I don’t like to shoot a rabbit set- 
tin’,” says I true to my principles. 
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“Why not?” says Ike; “the best sports- 
men do it. Hurry up, Newt,—he’s liable to 
jump any minute!” 

Well, overcoming my scruples just to 
please Ike I took a fine bead and blazed 
away, but the rabbit didn’t move! “Too 
high,” says Ike; “try again!” My second 
shot tore up the ground in front of the 
log. “Too low,” says Ike; “once more, 
Newt—you’ll get him the third time!” 

As I was pushing a shell into the cham- 
ber Ike, behind, me sounded as if he was 
chokin’ to death and I turned quickly. 
There he was rollitfg on the ground in a 
paroxysm of laughter! 

Then I tumbled. I knew I had been 
banging away at a dead rabbit which Ike 
had shot and propped up behind the log! 
Ike walked ahead and ‘picked up the rabbit 
whose head and ears were riddled. 

“Well, Newt, you hit ’im all right,” 
says Ike. 

“Yeh,” says I grinnin’, “I generally hit 
wot I shoot at.” 

Then we jogged along toward one of 
Aunt Mary’s swell suppers. 


“DIGGING IN” 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 35) 


position of the hole on target No. 2. The 
right hand man then fires on No. 2 and 
watches for the shot to be disked on target 
No. 1. Then the left-hand man fires his 
second shot, and so on until each man has 
completed his string of ten shots, when 
the marker puts up fresh targets. 

The targets themselves are held in place 
by four wire nails driven through the frame 
from the rear side, so as to protrude about 
an inch. This gives four iron points suffi- 
ciently sharp to pierce the paper, yet not 
sharp enough to hurt the fingers when the 
targets are being put up, and holds the target 
securely in position. Of all the various 
methods of securing small targets, this is 
unquestionably the simplest and most satis- 
factory that can be employed. 

The illustrations show the standard 
N.R.A. hundred-yard, small bore target 
designed by my old friend, Al Blanco, for 
.22 caliber rifles. The “scoring bull,” count- 
ing “10,” is two inches in diameter; the 
black “sighting bull” is six inches in di- 
ameter, and the target contains one-inch 
graduations down to “5.” This makes an 
excellent target for shooting at ranges vary- 
ing from 50 to 125 yards, as it gives “center 
shots” their true value. 

The general design of this butt is not 
original, being merely a simplified form of 
the method used by our Navy when mak- 
ing temporary target pits for small arms 
practice, and the chief virtue of the design 
lies in the fact that the marker can remain 
seated and operate the carrier with a single 
light sweep of the hand, all of which adds 
greatly to the comfort and convenience of 
the man in the pit and robs that unpopular 
job of many of its unpleasant features. 
As to the possibility of stray bullets cutting 
the wire or breaking the supports, it simply 
doesn’t happen. The outfit will last a sea- 
son and may be perfected and improved 
upon as time and opportunity permit. And 
it was constructed as necessity demanded 
sans finances, with no other tools than two 
pick’s, two shovels, a mattock and a hatchet, 
backed by American “grit.” 


ANGLERS most appreciate a XMAS GIFT of a 
CHOICE SELECTION of 


Louis Rhead’s 2NaturelL 
pro an 

ouls head szei323 Nature Lures 

The BASS FISHERMAN NEEDS this coming season to 

insure success a FROG, HELGRAMITE, CRICKET, 

CRAWFISH, WEIGHTED MINNOW, FLOATING 

MINNOW-—all standard, perfect baits. $5.00 the set. 


Another Acceptable Gift is 
Louis Rhead's New Book on American Trout Stream Insects 


Will pave the way for Anglers to use the latest and highest form in 
fishing. HOW to know insects. How to make flies—How to use 
them, and cast them in a new and better method. Price $3.00 by mail. 


Colored pictures of over one hundred insects trout prefer as food. 


LOUIS RHEAD, 217 Ocean Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


‘“REF’S BASS BUG” 


Absolutely the greatest Bass killer ever attached to a fly 
line. Cork body; feather and Bucktail Wings, and Buck- 
tail Streamer; looks alive; all colors and patterns. 


50 cents each; $5.00 dozen 


REFNER Successor to Refner & McCarth 
Life Size C. C. 9 8 So. Dearborn Street, Chicago, Il. 


A Country of Fish and Game 
A E WEO U a D L A N A Paradise for the Camper and Angler 
Ideal Canoe Trips 


The country traversed by the Reid Newfoundland Company’s system is exceedingly rich in all 
kinds of Fish and Game. All along the route of the Railway are streams famous for their Salmon 
and Trout fishing, also Caribou barrens. Americans who have been fishing and hunting in New- 
foundland say there is ne other country in the world in which so good fishing and hunting can 
be secured and with such ease as in Newfoundland. Information, together with illustrated 
Booklet and Folder, chesrtaits forwarded upon application to 
. N. JOHNSTONE, General Passenger Agent 
REID NEWFOUNDLAND COMPANY $T. JOHN’S NEWFOUNDLAND 


NEVAUDONENUGUAUEDAGEYEUAUOOUOLUCODOUAUEDATEAROLADELALELCACLOOEOU OG ONEUOGUOLAUALELEREOEARELEGHONNUONOUOUAGEOuaCUseeaeunevevesadoaaNsTIe Ss 


COLEMAN || Manhattan Square Hote 


Hi 0 U * E | 300 Rooms, 225 with bath and shower 


Opposite Museum of Natural History 
ASBURY PARK, NEW JERSEY Surrounded by parks, half a ~— of entrance to 
Hotel with an Central Park. 


A magnificent 
unobstructed view of the 
Boardwalk and Ocean. 
Commending itself to people 
of refinement. 
Service American and Euro- 
pean 

For booklet and rates write to 


aeveneannennagens vedi 


for one or two persons........... $3.00 per day 
Poser. two bedrooms and bath, 
ower, three or four persons 
$5.00 to $8.00 per day 


Excellent Restaurant, Moderate Prices 
Club Breakfast, 30 cents 
H. FROHMANN, Pres. GEO. H. O'HARE, Mgr. 
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Good Hunting at Moderate Cost 
WHEN DO FISH BITE BEST? | nc oes, ear ee Nee 


The OLD FISHERMAN’S CALENDAR tells you WHEN, in abundance. Charming location on St. Marks 


— — a ten ee a an ——_ river, twenty miles from Tallahassee, near Gulf 
you wish to hang i = b . have — aS as of Mexico. 

the shine oom also. is interesting. “fend 38e. mn Sulphur swimming pool. Water beneficial for 
securely wrapped) or Money Order to rheumatism and indigestion. Ideal winter climate. 


OLD FISHERMAN’S CALENDAR For particulars address Nathaniel Brewer, Jr., 
Box 1430, F. Ss. Springfield, Mass. Newport, Florida. 
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A group of sport-loving business men interested in organ- 
izing an exclusive Florida Fishing Club have acquired an at- 
tractive club house and grounds on Anna Maria Key— 


FLORIDA’S BEST FISHING SECTION. 


Sportsmen wishing to spend all or part of the winter months 
where Tarpon and other game fish are more than plentifui, 
are invited to write for particulars. 


THE FISHING CLUB 


Box 26, FOREST AND STREAM 
9 East 40th Street NEW YORK CITY 






























FOR SALE 


Unusual country property, greenhouse and florist 
business in Point Pleasant, New Jersey 


The property consists of one half acre of good, rich cultivated 
soil with hardy stock, fruit trees, two grape arbors and dwelling 
house of four rooms and cellar, city water, and greenhouse 54 ft. by 
18 ft., heated by a Lord and Burnham hot water furnace. Sale price 
is $2,500. The place must be seen to appreciate its value. For 
terms and particulars address Box 252, Point Pleasant, N. J. 








WHAT ABOUT YOUR 
HUNTING TROPHY? 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE IQ) 


of mallard ducks, and ask me for a pair 
of them. He did this in entire innocence, 
and although I scowled at him somewhat 
savagely for his presumption. I am now 
inclined to think that I was wrong and 
he was right—he was only acting under 
the old presumption that the man success- 
ful in the chase owed something to every- 
body else who had not been. Certain it is 
that with no other possession as with the 
product of his bow and spear will man be 
instinctively generous—he simply likes to 
give game to his friends. It affords him 
pleasure to do so. Why? I think we may 
find the reason why in these old pages of 
Gaston Phoebus, which contain so much 
knowledge of the foibles of mankind. 


I presume also that the guide’s fee 
which we pay for those who so often as- 
sist us in a successful hint is something 
which passes on a basis a trifle different 
from that of a day’s wages. In the old 
times princes, royalties, noblemen, hunted 
with many retainers and followers, who 
contributed very much to the success in 
the chase. Each of these had his bit; it 
was not denied him and not begrudged 
him. Perhaps our whole principle of hired 
guides comes down from this old custom. 
Who shall say? If so, it takes off a little 
of the curse of hiring a guide to go out 
and do most of the work on a big game 
hunt. We do not call a guide today a 
lymerer or a fewterer, but very possibly 
he works on something of the same basis 
in the hunting of the hart. 


AVE then another look at the prized 

trophy on your own wall. Of 

course you know something about 
the value of one head above that of an- 
other. Massiveness of beam, breadth of 
beam, number of points, are all things 
which add value to a stag head or an elk 
head. But do you know the nomenclature 
of your own trophy, and are you able to 
tell why it is or is not valuable? Old 
Gaston could tell you: 

“And also their heads be of divers man- 
ners, the one is called a head well-grown, 
and the other is called well affeted, and 
well affeted is when the head has waxed 
by ordinance according to the neck and 
shape, when the tines be well grown in 
the beam by good measure, one near the 
other, then it is called well affeted. Well 
grown is when the head is of great beam 
and is well affeted and thick tined, well 
high and well opened (spread). That 
other head is called counterfeit (abnor- 
mal) when it is different and otherwise 
turned behind or wayward in other manner 
than other common deer be accustomed to 
bear. That other high head is open, evil 
affeted with long tines and few. That 
other is low and great and well affeted 
with small tines. And the first tine that 
is next the head is called Antler, and the 
second Royal and the third above, the 
Sur-royal, and the tines which be called 
forth if they be two, and if they be three 
or four or more be called troching.” 

Of course most of us value more a head 
which is even, that is to say, with the 
same extent of beam and the same number 
of points on either beam; but the exact 




















sportsman should know how to give him- 
self the benefit of the doubt in counting 
the points upon the head of a hart. Thus 
saith Gaston: 

“And if men ask what head beareth the 
hart he hath seen, he shall always answer 


by even and not by odd, for if he be | 


forked on the right side, and lack not of 
his rights beneath, and on the right side 
antler and royal and surroyal and not 
forked but only the beam, he shall say it 
is a hart of ten at default, for it is always 
called even of the greater number. And 
every buck’s tines should be reckoned as 
soon as a man can hang a baldric or a 
leash thereupon and not otherwise. And 
when a hart beareth as many tines on the 
one side as on the other, he may say if he 
be but forked that he is a hart of ten, and 
if he be troched of three that he is a hart of 
twelve, if he be troched of four he is a hart 
of sixteen, always if it be seen that he hath 
his rights beneath as before is said. And 
if he lack any of his rights beneath he 
must abate so many on the top, for a hart’s 
head should begin to be described from the 
mule upwards, and if he hath more by two 
on the one side than on the other, you 
must take from the one and count up that 
other withal.” 


GT size alone, we are to understand, 
gave value to a trophy head. Certain 
qualities, when present, possess value 

in the eye of the expert. In those times 
men hunted the deer as we do today. 
At early dawn the hunter was afoot, watch- 
ing to see some stag returning from his 
feeding ground to the thicket where he 
intended to pass the day. To mark the 
deer in his thicket was called harboring the 
hart. Be sure this early bird who was out 
watching the run ways was not himself 
the prince who was to ride horse back on 
the chase. Neither was he the lymerer, 
who later was to follow out the stag’s track 
to his harbor by virue of the nose of a 
trailing hound led on a leash—a custom 
which is in existence today. Almost any 
deer hunter of wide experience will have 
used a bird dog to trail deer, and a bird 
dog will in some cases point a deer just 
as it will a game bird. Very well, it would 
be bad business for the harborer or the 
lymerer to set the whole hunt after an 
unworthy stag. Hence the Master of the 
Hounds would ask the harborer what kind 
of a head he had marked down in the 
thicket. In which case Bill Jones, har- 
borer, would be obliged to give reasons. 
“And if men ask him by the head where- 
by he knoweth that it is a great hart and 
an old, he may answer, that the tokens of 
the great hart are by the head, and so the 
first knowledge is when he hath great 
beams all about as if they were set as it 
were with small stones, and the mules nigh 
the head and the antlers, the which are 
the first tines, be great and long and close 
to the mule and well apperyng (pearled) 
and the royals which are the second tines, 
be nigh the antlers, and of such form, save 
that they should not be so great; and all 
the other tines great and long and well set, 
and well ranged and the troching as I have 
said before, high and great, and all the 
beams all along both great and stony, as 
if they were full of gravel, and that all 
along the beams there be small vales that 
men call gutters, then he may say that 
he knows it is a great hart by the head.” 
(TO BE CONTINUED NEXT MONTH) 
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‘ON THE SHORE OF ONE OF THE LARGE DUCK-PONDS—ST. VINCENT’S ISLE. 


AN IDEAL GAME PRESERVE 
FOR SALE (" 315°" 
ST. VINCENT’S ISLAND, FLORIDA 


The only perfect and complete hunting and fishing preserve left in 
this country. Situated in the Gulf of Mexico, eight miles from Apalach- 
icola, Fla. Contains 11,290 acres. It is nine miles long, and four miles 
wide, about one-half covered with original forest, grand pines and pal- 
metto. There are five large fresh water lakes, connected by deep creek, 
which flows by manor house to sea. A dozen other ponds afford fresh 
water for deer, wild boar, wild cattle, turkey, Wilson Jack snipe, great 
numbers of all species of duck, and some alligators, as well as great 
quantity of large and small fish. Contains at a low estimate 1,000 deer, 
400 head of cattle (wild), perhaps a thousand wild pigs. There are a 
half dozen bungalows, a yacht, vehicles, mules, milch cows and decoy live 
duck go with the place. Address V. M. Pierce, 663 Main St., Buffalo, 
N. Y. 















Send for Descriptive Booklet. 








gam 

- fish aré hooked on 
“Dowagiac”” Minnows 

‘than on any three other 

) makes of lure. In fact the 


standard recipe for 

fishing is *‘A ‘Do 

pee 2 “Dowagiac’ Reel 
a :Pinch of 


$15 per ACRE and UP 


Close to large Eastern Markets. Excellent 
church, school and social advantages. Abun- ‘The new Heddon book lea dandy. Write for 


dams rainfall. chest, —_ =. cheap copy—tree. Remember the Baby Crab. 
and an rand excellen ipping facili- James leddon Sons 
‘ies. You can buy a Complete Little Farm Dowegiae Micke 


for $500 with neat 3 room cottage and 25 
acres for vegetables, fruit and poultry. Write 


for latest issue of our illustrated Home- 
seokers’ ‘Magazine st of ‘1D Heddon's Genuine, 


Fi Laker, A. Owaflac 


F, H. La Baume, oa’ bat 
Western 
Rods -Reels-Minnows 
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CENTRAL PAR 
HAVANA, CUBA 


HE charm and mystery of ancient Spain have cast 
their spell over picturesque Havana, where balmy 
weather banishes northern cold. 


Golf and tennis are an attraction at the country club and 
many motor to the Oriental Race Course or for surf bathing 


at Marianao Beach. 
Well appointed hotels and modern conveniences assure 
comforts and luxuries during your stay in this fascinating 
city where antique traditions so gracefully blend with 
modern customs. 

Other trips and cruises at attractive rates to Nassau-Bahamas, 
points in Cuba and Mexico. Liberal stop-over privileges. 
Write for illustrated folders and full information regarding 
rates, reservations and sailings. 

\ \ ; 
WARD LINE Bw York 6 Cuba Mail §.8.Co 
7 | Foot of Wall St. New YorkCity 
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Hotel Powhatan || NewBINGHAM 


Cor, llth & Market Streets 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Pennsylvania Avenue, H and Eighteenth Sts., N. W. 


Better Than Ever 
Thoroughly Modernized 
Remodeled and Equipped 

NEW MANAGEMENT 


ROOF GARDEN 


In connection 
ial Olab Breakfasts 

ws a ne eons” oe 
tes—Without Bath, . 
Beith Bath, $2.00 and up. 
FRANK KIMBLE, M¢r. 


and luxury, also a superior service. 

Rooms, detached bath, $1.50 and up 

Rooms, private bath $2.50 and up 
Write for Souvenir Booklet and Map 


E. C. OWEN, Manager 


ing the White House, offers every comfort 
F European Plan. 
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THE WEAKFISH 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 24) 


great pleasure to be on the beach just as 
the sun is going down or in the very early 
morning hours when the fish are on the 
feed. ‘If the surf. is fairly calm a rod 
of medium weight is to be preferred to a 
heavy one, as the play of the fish is so 
much better realized, and a lighter lead 
can be used in making the cast. In this 
case a Sproat hook about 5-0 in size or a 
good stout wire Carlisle is to be pre- 
ferred to the O’Shaugnessy. Having a 
goodly portion of the shedder on the hook 
and the deeper portion of the water se- 
lected, the bait should be cast well out as 
ordinarily the Weakfish trade more to sea 
than many other varieties. Usually along 
the inside of the outer bar is the spot to 
locate them, and if all conditions are right 
the wait for a strike is not of long dura- 
tion. They are at all times free feeders 
and will take the bait without hesitation, 
and when they do it is with a rush that 
few fish can equal. It is rare they con- 
descend to nibble; like a snap of a trap it 
comes, accompanied by a rush which once 
experienced is always looked forward to 
with a thrill of expectancy. 

Many anglers have said that in the strike 
and first rush lies all of the glory of weak- 
fishing. Fortunately all do not agree about 
that. The whole experience is filled with 
pleasure and if a fish of good size is 
beached in the Autumn months when the 
water has cooled down from summer tem- 
perature, the beautiful pink and violet 
color on the body, mingled with the yellow 
of throat and fin, make a picture which 
has not yet been imitated successfully by 
the brush of any artist. 


N boat fishing for this same fish a few 
points are always to be remembered. 
Absolute quiet is to be recommended, 

particularly if the water is at all shal- 

low, as the fish is timid and will not 

as a rule feed if much noise is about. 

This more especially applies to the boat 
as it rests on the water and there is vibra- 

tion where commotion in the boat is per- 
mitted. I know of no pleasanter pastime 
than to spend an evening with an agree- 

able companion on some quiet river where 
Weakfish are holding forth. Having se- 
lected the edge of a channel way, quietly 
anchor the boat just at the edge of the: 
flat and with light rod and other tackle 
suitable in hand allow the bait to pass out 
with the tide. If the current should be 
strong it may be well to use a light lead 
just sufficient to carry the line down a 
little, not necessarily to the bottom but 
always below the surface. It is not neces- 
sary to use a float in night fishing, as the 
fish will rise to the surface if quiet is 
maintained, and with line stripped of all 
impediments the strike when secured is of 
the most pronounced kind. Without any 
float or other obstruction in the water the 
sport partakes somewhat of the nature of 
flyfishing. In the thoroughfares of Barne- 
gat Bay this method of fishing is much in 

vogue and is truly delightful sport as the 
fish as a rule run from four to six pounds 
in weight and are hard game fighters. 

Pieces of Menhaden are frequently used in 
this fishing and are generally very suc- 

cessful as the tide way is usually quite 
strong at these points. A light and-very 
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bright metal spinner attached above the 
hook often proves a good attraction as 
whenever the bait is moved the spinner re- 
volves, thus adding to the lure. 


ROTHERS of the angle, come with 

me any night; the moon is lighting 

sky and waters. We will push off in 
our light skiff and round that point out 
yonder. The air is just chill enough to sug- 
gest a good stout sweater under your 
fishing coat; we have plenty of bait, and 
a supply of sandwiches, for the fish may 
not like just the stage of the tide as it is, 
to do their best for us, so we may have to 
wait a little for them. The air hangs 
quiet, not a leaf or blade of glass stirring; 
all nature is in repose. Those oar locks 
seem noisy to-night. If the wind was stir- 
ring, they would not be noticed. Our com- 
ing has disturbed that muskrat which goes 
off the bank with a splash, startling us 
both. The cry of the loon across the 
channel sounds uncanny, but never mind; 
they are nothing but the voices of nature. 

Now, I will swing the boat head to the 
current and you lower the anchor. No 
splashing, mind; we are in quest of a 
game which likes to have his own way 
about outside disturbances. I think a trifle 
of lead will be best as the tide is quite full 
and the water at this point full ten feet in 
depth; about a quarter of that crab will 
be right for the tide-runner has a good 
size mouth and, if about, will take it all in 
a wink. Keep your thumb firmly on the 
reel while allowing the line to pass out, 
or you may have a wrinkle-hawk in your 
line if you are off your guard when the 
strike comes. Keep on passing out line: 
you are all the time hunting new territory 
and no one knows just where they may 
lurk. No, that nibble is not a tide-runner; 
it is at best a gar-fish too narrow-throated 
to take in such a morsel. Whiz-z-z-splash! 
you have him at last. Let him run; do not 
hold him, or you will part the line or tear 
out the hook; easy now—he is running to 
the side; keep a taut line, ready for the 
break which will come. There it is. He 
was well out of the water that time; those 
thousands of diamonds in the air are just 
drops of spray thrown high in the air by 
his tail. No, do not hurry him. Just keep 
taut line, that will do the trick. 

Nervous? Well, that belongs to the 
novice; just keep your head on your 
shoulders, and his head toward you. Not 
ready for the net; there is a bunch of fight 
in him yet, but every moment is telling 
now; and you have done well. We never 
could get him in without this net. What 
a beauty! All of seven pounds—congratu- 
lations! See that sheen of pink and silver, 
and how it shades down along the sides 
running into the purple of the iris; how 
beautiful he is! No “old master” ever did 
work like that on canvas. God made that 
creature just to glorify himself and show 
his handiwork. 

Dear old Barnegat, with its thousands of 
such memories, may its quota of fin and 
feather never grow less. It has been the 
play ground of the people for more than a 
century and its history is fraught with 
conquest-of rod and reel over its myriads 
of tribes which come and go as the seasons 
roll around. And of all its inhabitants 
none have given more pleasure and delight 
to thousands of people than have the 
golden-throated Weakfish which nestle in 
its bosom. 





THE SPORTSMAN TOURIST 





Broadway at 63rd Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
R " R 
use of Beth 1.00 with Bath *1.90 
Parlor, bedroom and bath, 
=o 
Add to the above rates, 50c for each 
additional person, 


All surface cars and Fifth 
Ave. Busses pass the door. 


is noted for its excellent food and 
moderate prices 





HADDON HALL|! avcusta, ca. 


ATLANTIC CITY 
Partridge Inn 


ALWAYS OPEN 
Now Open 


RIGHT ON THE BEACH AND THE BOARDWALK 
Three blocks from famous 


Appeals particularly to cultivat- 
ed people who seek rest and 
recreation at the Sea Shore, 


Summer or Winter. From golf courses. 

every section of the country 

such guests have come to Had- Modern equipment through- 
don Hall for 40 years—and out: 

come back again and again—it 

is so satisfying, so free from . . 
ostentation, so comfortable and 75 Private bath room suites. 
sufficient. Every facility is of- White ‘aivelee da Maes ant 


fered young and old for enjoy- 


ment. dining room. 
A step and you are in the surf. Noted for homelike’ atmos- 
Fascinating shops and a thousand 
amusements are offered along the phere and excellent 
famous Boardwalk. Privileges of cuisine. 

fine golf and yacht clubs. Rooms 
are comfortable and attractive— 
there is delightful music—and always 


Catering to clientele of high- 


interesting people. est standard. 
Make reservations—write for 
illustrated folder. For booklet and rates address 
: the management. 





LEEDS & LIPPINCOTT 
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ASHAWAY LINES 


have been lines of service for neariy a century. 
We made the first Cuttyhunk Line, now the name is copied 
almost universally. 


Our line is called the Original Cuttyhunk, which it is. Watch 
for it. 


Ashaway Line & Twine Mfg. Co. | 


93 years of continuous service. ASHAWAY, R. I., U.S.A. 


Fire Arms—F ishing Tackle 


Athletic and Camp Outfits 
Military Supplies 
Send for Booklet 
““Serviceable Gifts For Those Who Serve” 


SCHOVERLING, DALY © GALES 


302 and 304 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 





THE CELEBRATED B/OCEAN REEL 


MADE BY JULIUS VOM HOFE 


HIS LATEST REEL 
Patented Nov. 17, °85; Oct. 8, '89; Mar. 21,11. Adapted for Tuna, Sword Fish, Sail Fish and other large Game Fish, in 
fact the last word in Reel Making. Circular and prices furnished on application. 


THOMAS J. CONROY 


Manufacturer, Importer and Dealer in 
FINE FISHING TACKLE AND SPORTING GOODS 


28 JOHN STREET Corner Nassau St. NEW YORK 
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[Readers of Forest and Stream are invited to use these columns to express their opinions 
on various subjects, although their views may not coincide with those of the Editors.) 


THE PASSING OF A SPORTSMAN 
R EADERS of Forest and Stream will 

note with regret the recent passing of 
Robert C. Lowry, of Mount Vernon, New 
York, for so many years a valued contrib- 
utor to our columns. A life-long friend 
of Mr. Lowry records the following per- 
sonal reminiscences : 

Mr. Lowry as a young man had a taste 
of pioneer Western life. While yet in his 
teens he took a position as Quartermaster’s 
Clerk in the United States Government and 
served at old Fort Union, N. M. This 
was at the time Kit Carson was in the Gov- 
ernment employ, and he and young Lowry 
struck up a friendship. I have often heard 
Bob Lowry relate some of his experiences 
—in the old Indian days how he with other 
attachés of that post took long horseback 
rides to Taos or Santa Fe to attend a Fan- 
dango or “Baille,” and among the souve- 
nirs that I treasure is a picture that hung 
over Mr. Lowry’s desk so many years of 
a group of his companions at old Fort 
Union, Kit Carson being one of them. 

Lowry was a keen sportsman. He gen- 
erally had a good setter and pointer, or 
two, and dearly loved his Southern trips 
for quail, or Western trips for ducks and 
geese. He was with me and the old Sagi- 
naw crowd in North Dakota when we used 
to regularly go to Dawson. 

I at one time owned with him a sink 
box and couple hundred canvas backs and 
red head decoys, and we used to take a 
winter vacation of a week or two down 
near Chincoteague Island, Virginia. In 
those days ducks were plentiful, and the 
skipper used to rake the oysters from 
alongside our craft, open them with a clasp 
knife, fresh from the salt water, and hand 
them to me, and I would fill up, roll over 
on the deck in the sun, take a nap, and 
on awakening ask for more oysters. What 
a treasure a youthful appetite and capable 
stomach is! 

Lowry and I were joint owners of fish- 
ing waters on the Grand Cascapedia River 
about the same time. Twenty years ago 
he sold his interests and made several trips 
to Newfoundland for salmon. 

A good sportsman, an honorable man. 
Peace to his ashes. 


Michigan. W. B. MersHon. 


WHO CAN CATCH TURTLES ? 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

We have a great many soft shell turtles 
in our mountain streams; they make an 
excellent stew, but we have not found 
any certain method of catching them. Can 
you or any of your readers suggest any 
trap or hooks that will get results? 

Texas. L. A. ScHREINER. 


CARRIER PIGEON FOUND 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

Following the storm of October 25th my 
cousin, R. D. Conklin, picked up on the 
beach at Madison, Conn., a dead carrier 
pigeon with the following marks on its leg 
bands: Aluminum band No. W _ 98039; 
aluminum band No. A-J 966; brass leg 
band No. 8458 on inside. 

I have no doubt someone is wondering 
about the fate of that pigeon and can think 
of no better way to let them know than 
asking you to publish same with perhaps 
request to other sporting papers to “please 
copy.” 


Hartford, Conn. J. H. Conxtuin. 


FRONT—PAGE MR. RADFORD 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

I would like to inquire through your 
magazine if you could give me any infor- 
mation in reference to a party named 
Harry Radford—at one time editor of 
Woods and Waters, New York. Last 
heard of him was about five years ago, 
when he left the city on a trip of discovery 
in the northern part of the country and 
have not heard from him since that time: 

Being an old friend of mine I thought 
I could locate him through your paper. I 
would like to have you insert this letter in 
your magazine which I hope will reach 
him at some time. 


Long Island. James TItTUus. 


GAME IN BOER-LAND 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

My son gets your paper. I am a South 
African Boer, and during my young days 
did much game shooting both large, small 
and bird. I could perhaps subscribe a few 
decent short articles to your paper, and 
have a very fine picture or two worth while 
producing. Game in my days in South 
Africa was very, very plentiful on the high 
“Veldt” of the Orange Free State and 
the Transvaal. There existed Wildebeest 
Springbok, Blesbok in countless millions of 
heads; and of course in the Low “Veldt” 
the usual big South African game. 

SAMUEL PEARSON, 
General Late Boer Army. 


HAD MODERN IDEA 
From many years’ observation on myself 

and others, I am persuaded we are on a 
wrong scent in supposing moist or cold 
air the cause of that disorder we call a 
“cold.” Some unknown quality in the air 
may sometimes produce colds, as in “influ- 
enza,” but generally, I apprehend, they are 
the effects of too full living in proportion 
to our exercise. 

—Letter from Ben Franklin. 
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Fullest Pleasure from 
Your Boating 


[ey Convert your 
‘7 row-boat or 
canoe into a 
power-boat! 
Send for this 
book. It tells 
youhow. And 
it bristles with 
valuable en- 
gine informa- 
tion, too. 


MARINE 2p 


20/4 Cycle~-2 0 20H 


Portable, easily- 
attachable, L-A out- 
board engines afford 
the joys of motor 
boating at little cost. 
A generous 30 Days’ 
Trial lets you try out 
L-A Engines at our 
expense. 

LOCKWOOD-ASH 

MOTOR CO. 


1811 Horton Ave. 
Jackson Mich. 





Is This Worth 
the Price? 


Our field dog control will 
stop your dog breaking 
shot or wing, teaches him 
what whoa means; fast 
dogs can be worked in 
close, youngsters field 
broken in a week; sent 
postpaid with full training 
lessons for $2. Our book- 
let, “Making a Meat Dog,” 


free on request. 


MAPLE ROAD KENNELS 


New Preston, Conn. 






The Thomas hand made split bamboo 
fishing rod has been perfected to meet 
both the all around and the various special 
requirements of the modern angling sport. 
Made of the finest bamboo, light, resilient, 
———_ jointed and balanced. [In the 

oma$ rod the acme of perfection has 
been obtained. Send for our interesting 

booklet. 


THOMAS ROD COMPANY, 
117 Exchange St., Bangor, Me. 








$2.00 to $5.00 Paid for Hundreds of Coins 
Dated Before 1895 
a Keep all your old money and 


‘Mite ama send 10c. for New Illustrated 


WANT Coin Value Book, size 4x7. 
ea You may have coins worth 
many dollars premium. Get posted. 

co CO., Box 97, LeRoy, N. Y¥. 








FOREST AND STREAM 


AGENTS JAR 
teed Puncture-Proof Inner Tubes sell easily— 
our Agents make $5.00 to $50.00 a day net profits 
—no competition. If you wish to establish a 
business of your own that has unlimited possibili- 
i profit, write us for complete details. 
Toliver Tube & Tire Co., 121 Toliver Bldg., 
‘Denver, Colo. 2-T-218 c 


SELL PUZZLES—SIX BEST 10c SELLERS 
postpaid, 20c. postpaid, 50c. Western 
Puzzle Works, 157 E. 5th, St. Paul, Minn. re 


AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES 


SPLENDID UP-TO-DATE ROADSTER OR 
Speed Bodies for Ford. Exceptional bargain. 
J. C. Edwards, Box 216, Aurora, IIl. 2-2-18 


Automobile accessories. 
Honesdale, Pa. 


BACK NUMBERS WANTED 


WANTED—COPIES OF FOREST AND 
Stream for August 28th, 1909, and May 30th, 
1914. Address, Stating price, Librarian Stock- 
ton Free Public Library, Stockton, ee 

t.K. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


FOR SALE—NON-SPILLING COAL HOD. 
Patent No. 1,217,706. Cash and royalty. - 
sures Cleanliness and prevents waste. Will have 
big demand. R. L. Clark, Union, W. Va. 1t 


SPECIAL NOTICE! ! SPECIAL OFFER! ! ! 
25-word advertisement in 100 magazines thrice $2. 
Inch display thrice $8. Page 8x11 thrice $266.00. 
Universal Syndicate, Box 2, Atlantic City. t.F.c. 


CORRESPONDENTS WANTED 


WRITE NEWS ITEMS AND SHORT STORIES 
for pay in spare time. Copyright book and plans 
free. Press Reporting Syndicate, 529, St. Louis, 
Mo. , 1 


FISH FOR STOCKING 


FISH FOR STOCKING—BROOK TROUT FOR 
stocking purposes. Eyed eggs in season. N. F. 
Hoxie, Plymouth, Mass. TF... 


FOR SALE 


BARGAINS IN SECOND HAND PHONO- 
graphs and factory samples—Odds and ends from 
wholesale stock; well known makes, at $20 to 
$75. See Mr. Angell, factory agent, 806 Re- 
public Bldg., State and Adams Sts., Chicago. 1t 


CHRISTMAS HOLLY—BUY SOME REAL 
Christmas holly for the coming holidays. Beau- 
tiful sprays, specially selected for their perfect 
shape and number of berries, direct from the 
tree to you. A generous box for one dollar, 
postpaid. T. Meusch, Wickes, Ark. 2 t 


DEIN PICTURES—SAMPLE AND CATA- 
logue 10c. Vim Company, East St. Louis, Ilinois. 
1 


DERR—MOOSE—BEAR—EVER WISH YOU 
had a sharp hunting knife, one that ‘will stay 
sharp. WE MAKE THEM. $2.50 postpaid, with 
leather sheath. Money back if not satisfactory. 
Old File Cutlery Co., Havana, IIl. 1t 


FOR SALE—BUFFALO LAP ROBE, IN 
aon condition. L. M. Birely, Union Bridge, 
> it 


FOR SALE—6 OIL TANK WAGONS, GOOD 
condition, very cheap, also horses, as we have 
no use for same; putting in motor trucks. E. i; 
Hibner Oil Co., 1322 Division St., Chicago, Til. 

1t 


FOR SALE CHEAP—ONE HIGH GRADE 
cornet and leather case. W. L. Dietz, Ord, Ne- 
braska. > 1t 
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Every month thousands 
of Sportsmen, some of 
them in the towns, some 
on the farms and others at 
the end of “blazed trails” 
read FOREST AND 
STREAM. They are men 
after your own heart, they 
like the things you like, 
and most of them are 
ready to buy, or sell or 
trade, guns, rifles, rods, 
reels, telescopes, cameras 
and other things that 
Sportsmen use. 


The ‘‘MARKET 
PLACE’’ of FOREST 
AND STREAM is of real 
service to its readers. The 
items, of things to sell or 
trade, are just as_ inter- 
esting as news notes and 
are read as carefully. 


A nominal charge of 
five (5) cents a word will 
carry your message to our 
army of readers. 


Look over your outfit, if 
you have anything to sell 
or trade, or if there is 
something you want, don’t 
forget that FOREST AND 
STREAM will help you. 
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FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—FINE, LARGE BUFFALO ROBE, 
unlined, in excellent condition. H. L. Kellogg, 
1033-1087 Wells Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 1 


FOR SALE—50 FEMALES, 20 MALES, 
choice, dark-furred, Nova Scotia ranch-bred mink. 
I raise them, teach purchasers how. David A. 


McRae, West Middle River, Nova Scotia, aes 
t 


FOR SALE—SILVER, BLACK AND PATCH 
foxes, pairs or single; some reds from black lit- 
ters. Write your wants and get description and 
low price. TT. R. Lyons, Waterville, Kings o 

t 


. 


HUNTERS, ATTENTION! — SHOOTING 
coats, leggings, cartridge belts for sale. See us 
at once. L. Rose & Co., 420 Brook Avenue, 
Richmond, Va. 1t 


JANUARY, 1918 


INDIAN CURIOS, BASKETS, ENGRAVINGS 
and autograph letters, bought and sold. Heit- 
muller Art Co., 1307 14th St., Washington, D. C. 

1t 


MAGAZINES AT ROCK BOTTOM PRICES. 
Send today for our free catalog “F,” S. C. Han- 
son Magazine Agency, 4926 Kinzie, Chicago. 1t 


STARTLING VALUES IN TYPEWRITERS 
$10 to $15 up. Factory rebuilt. All makes. 
Shipped on trial. Write today for our Special 
Offer No. 149A. Whitehead Typewriter Co., 186 
North LaSalle Street, Chicago. 1 T-C.K. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS—KLONDIKE, 
Lady Thompson, $2.50 per thousand; Cabbage 
Flat Dutch, Wakefield, Celery Cabbage. Big 
Boston and New York Special Lettuce, $1.50 
thousand. Prepay Mail Add Fifty Cents up to 
Fourth Zone. Coden Nurseries, Coden, Ala. 1t 


30 DIFFERENT MAGAZINES—VALUE $3.00. 
All late issues. Yours for 25 cents. Eastern 
Bureau, New Egypt, New Jersey. 1t 


POISON—GOES’ LIQUID POI- 
son Capsules kill fur animals on spot. Goes’ 
Luring Bait attracts them. Twelfth season in 
use, with excellent results; first class testimonials. 
Write for free circulars and mention this paper. 
oe Goes, Milwaukee, Wis., Station C, Route 
\ 1t 


TRAPPERS’ 


TWIN DE LUXE AND ROGERS SIDE CAR, 
$85. J. Martin, 1310 W. Randolph, Chicago, IIl. 
1t 


TWO 19 INCH FOSSIL FISH SKILFULLY 
imbedded in cement painted to represent a living 
fish swimming, massive oak frame 33 x 22, most 
unique, $25 each. Three large bass and one 
pickerel finely mounted on oak panels, $4 each. 
One Buffalo and one 12 prong Elk head, $75 
— Curiosity Shop, 1903 Nain, Kansas City, 

0. 1t 


DRIVE THEM OUT—HUNTERS AND TRAP- 


pers. Get my new way to drive that game out 
of holes, logs and trees; makes them all come 
out. Perfectly harmless, gets them out in a 
jiffy or kill them just as you wish. Is perfectly 
harmless, will not injure fur or game. Carry 
it in your pocket, weighs less than two pounds. 
Get it at any drug or hardware store, beats all 
the smokers ever made and is much cheaper, 25 
cents will last all winter. Try this and be de- 
lighted with results. Get all of them. Formula 
how to make and use, postpaid $1.00. A. R. 
Hinderliter, Box 633, Falls Creek, Pa. 1t 


HERCULES CARBON REMOVER, EQUALS 
9c gasoline. Sample 15c. G. W. Ashton Co., 
P. O. Box 56, Clinton, Iowa. 1t 


TRAINED FERRETS FOR SALE, WHITE OR 
brown, large or small, either sex. Also all colors 
of guinea pigs. J. E. Younger, Dept. S. Leavitts- 
burg, Ohio. (2 t 1-18) 


FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE 


EXCHANGE 1915 INDIAN MOTOR CYCLE— 
Good condition; new Goodrich Tires. Milch 
Goats, Indian Runners, Ducks, Guns, etc. J. 
G. Smith, Box 108, Morgantown, W. Va. 1t 


EXCHANGE—TWO ALMOST NEW COLUM- 
bus Surreys, shafts and pole; going dirt cheap; 
used guns or opposum dog. J. G. Smith, Box 
108, Morgantown, W. Va. 1 


FOR SALE CHEAP—SMITH MOTOR WHEEL, 
Motorcycle foot boards, Ford bumper, shock ab- 
sorbers, large steering wheel, Steereasier, 22 au- 
tomatic rifle, decoys, guitar, two kodaks and 
developing tanks. Want bicycle motor. 

Bristol, Vernon Center, Minnesota. 


FOR SALE—NORTHERN RACCOONS, AND 
Star Black Skunks, Marine Engines, 100 Spark 
Plugs, Rambler Automobile, Electric Light Plant, 
40 mp. Reply Stamp, Enclose. Northern Rac- 
coon Fur Farm, Fairfax, Minn. it 
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THE WATER-WASTES 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 23) 


and piping hot coffee with condensed milk! 

There was promise of fried fish, too, in 
the morning, and lines were put in order 
for a six o'clock try for fresh-water 
Chub and Sunfish, both of which had 
been observed along the grassy shores of 
the Island. 

In the meanwhile, Catlow had ascended 
to the topmost branches of the Observa- 
tion Bay tree. It was some quarter of a 
mile away, through the myrtles, but he 
would not wait for morning. 

“Wild cats!” Mr. King had cautioned. 

“Leave ’em to THIS,” was Catlow’s only 
rejoinder, patting his Winchester. 

“It’s too dark to see very much,” Cat- 
low’s chum suggested. 

“T can’t sleep until I’ve had a look 
around from the top of that grand old 
bay,” was the determined answer. 

He returned, just as darkness was clos- 
ing in. They could hear his whoops and 
hurrahs long before his radiant face peered 
through the foliage at them, in the yellow 
circle of fire-light. 

“It’s ALL RIGHT!” he shouted, “talk 
about your ‘commanding position’; that 
tree was better than Anastasia Light. I 
could see for miles! Better water—GOOD 
water, to the Northwest from here. We'll 
be well out of this in another twenty-four 
hours. Now Chef—serve your supper!” 

(To BE CONTINUED NEXT MONTH) 


CULTIVATING SILK- 
WORM GUT 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 47) 


strand of Spanish gut has done. Still the 
extreme length of the imported article is 
eighteen or twenty inches, while the native 
product is three or four times as long. 
Strands tied together are not as strong as 
the single one, because the knot is the 
weakest part of the leader. A leader test- 
ing up to eight or nine pounds is there- 
fore a very strong one. It is not improb- 
able that a better variety of food, or a 
different pickling solution, or a careful 
breeding of worms to secure desired quali- 
ties, may produce an article superior to 
anything which I have been able to get, 
thus far. I have gone about the matter in 
an amateurish way, and havé produced re- 
sults far exceeding my first hopes. 

I consider the field a promising one. A 
first-class salmon leader, for instance, is 
listed at five dollars, and is the product of 
several Asiatic silkworms. A _ cecropia 
strand, of equal length, and testing up to 
four or five pounds, has been produced. A 
cecropia caterpillar has two silk sacs and 
yields two strands of gut. It is possible, 
therefore, that with really scientific study 
and manipulation one cecropia worm might 
produce ten dollars’ worth of gut. If one 
caterpillar in a hundred did, the occupa- 
tion would be profitable. The raw mate- 
rials, cocoons, moths, eggs, or caterpillars, 
cost nothing to collect, and at present very 
little to buy. Surely some person of more 
scientific bént than myself with persistence 
and scientific research will work out a 
product which will be the best of its kind. 





FOREST AND STREAM 


|THE MARKET F 


FOR SALE 


INCUBATORS. TWO QUEENS 200 CAPAC- 
ity, Two-Brooders, 250 capacity; double gun, tent, 
Tenor horn, violin, banjo. All new condition. 
Want Barred Rock Pullets and new fire-arms. 
J. A. Chelton, Fairmount, Md. (3 t 2-18-C) 


U. 8S. GOVERNMENT OIL LANDS—THE 
Government has released thousands of acres in 
Wyoming’s new oil-fields. Our bulletin tells you 
how to secure 20 acres of Gov't oil lands in 
La Barge district, Lincoln Co., Wyo., near where 
3 big companies are drilling, we secure one of 
these claims for you in your name for $200, also 
glad to lease it from you on royalty bases. If 
interested address U. S. Claim Holders’ Ass’n., 
700 Schiller Bldg., Chicago. (2 t 1-18-C) 


FINE QUAIL SHOOTING NEAR GAINES- 
ville, the Home of the University of Florida and 
United States Experiment Station. Good hotels 
and guides. Improved stock farms and fine lo- 
cation for gun clubs. Address Perry M. Colson, 
Gainesville, Fla. 2t1-18 








GUNS AND AMMUNITION 


FOR SALE—SAVAGE 22 HI POWER, LY- 
man Peep Sight, fine condition. Price $20.00. 
Chas. Baxter, Humeston, Iowa. It 








FOR SALE—E 12 GAUGE REMINGTON 
Auto-gun, $30.00. 1 12 gauge single, rod, $7.00. 
1 20 gauge serviceable, $5.00. Want high power 
rifle. C. chwarz, Jr., 218 E. 3rd St., Fari- 
bault, Minn. 
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FOR SALE—SIXTEEN GA. WINCHESTER 
97, $12. Remington 22 No. 3, $10. 3 A Anas- 
tigmat lens Ansco camera, $18. Ideal 12 ga. 
loading machine and crimper, $7. All in Al 
shape. Richard Winter, Aberdeen, S. D. 1t 


ITHACA HAMMERLESS, GRADE 1¥%-12 
guage, 30 inch stub twist barrels, in fine shape. 
$28.50 takes it. Edgar Hunt, Barron, Wis. 1t 





WILL BUY, SELL OR EXCHANGE FIRE 
arms; what have you got or want? Trapper, 915 
N. 16th St., Boise, Idaho. 412 





WANTED—THE WORKING PARTS OF A 
Burgess shot gun, particularly the locking bolt. 
Frank B. Smith, Mitchell, S. D. 3-3-18¢ 





6 LEFEVER DOUBLE BARREI—SAMPLE 
guns 12 gauge, 30 inch and 10 gauge, 30 inch at 
$25.00 and up. Write for description and price. 
. L. Green, Lake St., Ithaca, N. Y. 312-17 
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HELP WANTED 


MEN—WOMEN WANTED—$90 MONTH. 
Government clerical positions. Hundreds vacan- 
cies. List positions free. Write immediately, 
Franklin Institute, Dept. K 59, Rochester, N. Y 


4-4-18 





MEN—WOMEN WANTED FOR GOVERN- 
ment war positions. Thousands needed imme- 
diately. Good salaries; permanent employment; 
liberal vacations; other advantages. We prepare 
you and you secure a position or we refund your 
money. Ask for booklet 3 free to citizens. 
Washington Civil Service School, 2043 Marden 
Building, Washington, D. C. 


INSTRUCTION 


a 
DRAFTING—INCREASE YOUR EARNINGS. 
Private lessons Architectural and Mechanical 
drawing. Write, Box 403, Des Moines, Iowa. 
1 


o 


DRY BATTERIES WORN OUT MADE LIKE 
new for about 3c. Instructions 30c. Will Mc- 
‘Donald, Grampian, Pa. 1t 


MEN OR WOMEN WANTING TO LEARN 
Aviation—Government or exhibition—write Moler 
Aviation School, [nc., 105 S. 5th Ave., Chicago. 
Winterfield, Jacksonville, Florida. 1t 


BEST VALVE TOOL ON THE MARKET— 
Sent Post Paid $1.65. Write for circular. L. C. 
Ryan & Sons, Pacific Grove, Calif. 1t 











MISCELLANEOUS 





NATIONAL POST-CARD EXCHANGE COV- 





ers the world, membership lic. Wallace, Box 
585-R, Erie, Penna. 1t 
ORATIONS, DEBATES, SPEECHES, SPE- 


cial papers. Original, accurate compositions with 
true ring prepared for all events. 500 words $1. 
Ephraim Buchwald, Dept. F, 113 East 129th St., 
New York. 1t 





PEERLESS MINSTREL BOOK, PEERLESS 


Recitations, Perless Monologue, 15c each. All 
30c. Catalogue Plays, Farces, Wigs, Make-up, 
8c. stamp. Stanton Amusement Co., Dept. F, 
Norwich, New York. 1t 





SPECIAL OFFER—25-WORD ADVERTISE- 
ment in 100 magazines, $1; thrice, $2. Inch dis- 
play, $4; thrice, $8. Page, $133; thrice, $266. 
Universal Syndicate, Atlantic Gity. 1.T.K. 





PLASTOGRAPHY INSTRUCTIONS TEACHES 
you how to make a mould of Fish, &c., then 
beautiful reproductions from cement or plaster 
paris. Price 2.00. P. B. Spahr, York, Penna. 

1.t.K. 





FISH FOR STOCKING. BROOK TROUT FOR 
stocking purposes. Eyed eggs in season. N. F. 
Hoxie, Plymouth, Mass. (5 t 4-18-C) 





INDIAN CURIOS, STONE AGE SPECIMENS. 
Antique guns. Pistols and Daggers from all 
parts of the world. [Illustrated list. 6c. N. 
Carter, Elkhorn, Wis. (2 t 1-18) 





MR. TRAPPER—IF YOU TRAP FUR BEAR- 
ers for profit write us for the Free Booklet No. 
77, “Gripping the Dollars.”” Triumph Trap Com- 
pany, Inc., Oneida, N. Y. 2. t. 1-18¢ 





FOR SALE—AT WARTIME PRICES. 
Choice unrelated real Northern Canada Silver 
Black Foxes in pairs. Reid Bros., Bothwel, On- 
tario, Canada. (5-x-3-18) 





SCENERY SUPPLIED. ANYWHERE. 
Everywhere. Moderate Rental. Amelia Grain, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Ch. a. {J 








MOTORCYCLES 





FOR SALE—YALE-TWIN 2 SPEED MOTOR- 
cycle good condition. C. W. Read, Box 213, 
St. Elmo, IIl. 1t 








PATENTS 





FREE—PATENT APPLICATION BLANKS; 
petition, specification, oath and book “How to 
Get a Patent,”’ free by express. By mail 25c. 
Alexander Wedderburn, Washington, D. C. 1t 





PATENTS ON EASY TIME PAYMENTS. I 
will secure your patent—you pay while I 
work. Write for particulars now. H. Kaye 
Martin, 


Barrister Building, Washington, one 
1-T- 


A 
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Convenient method. Farewell tire- 
Kallajian, inventor, Boston, Mass. 
3-3-18 


WISH TO BUY PATENT OR UNPATENTED 
invention. AC, care Patent News, er 
D. C. t 





“BOOKS FOR INVENTORS’ FREE—PAT- 
ents for sale. Patent News, B, Washington, re 
t 





PHEASANTS FOR SALE 





FOR SALE—JAPANESE SILKIES, 
necked and Golden pheasants. S. 


RING- 
Gerhardt, 


Pheasantry, West Roxbury, Mass. it 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


BEST DEVELOPING, PRINTING IN COUN- 
ty. Send 3c for circulars or 15c and roll for 
sample developing, printing. Rare bargains used 
cameras. Miles F. Greenwood, Melrose, Massa- 
chusetts. 1t 


FOR CAMERAS, KODAKS, LENSES, SHUT- 
ters, imported cameras, motion picture cameras, 
go to Koehler’s Camera Exchange, Inc., ‘and get 
the Squarest Deal, 7 East 14th St., N. Y. (1) 

“FOTO FREAKS AND HELPFUL HINTS” 
(copyrighted). How to make: Photos; on sta- 
tionery, moonlight, disappearing, firelight, flower, 
portrait, two-colors. Many others. 50c. List 
contents for stamp. F. Van Wormer, Yamhill, 
Oregon. 1t 


HANDSOME, HAND COLORED 8 x 10 EN- 
largements. Made from negatives or films, mount- 
ed 65c prepaid. J. Gonder, 319 Tremont Ave., 
East Orange, New Jersey. (1) 


YOUR FIRST ROLL OF FILMS DEVELOPED 
and printed, 10 cents. Special Trial Offer. Any 
size. 6 prints free. Or 6 prints from Kodak 
negative any size for 10c. Extra’ work addi- 
tional. “ Roanoke Photo Finishing Company, 220 
Bell Ave., Roanoke, Va. (3 t 2-18-C) 

















PIGEONS 


FOR SALE—HOMERS. WM. OSTERWISCH, 
New Memphis, III. 1t 


POULTRY 


PIT GAME FOWL—YOUNG TRIOS $7.00. 
Walter Forrister, Framingham, Mass. 3-3-18 


POTASH SPAR POULTRY GRIT—A SMALL 
order will bring large orders: 1 50 Ib. sack Hen 
or Turkey size; 1 50 Ib. sack Pigeon or Pullet 
size; 1 50 lb. sack Chick or Bird size (For $1.00). 
E. S. Beiler, Parkesburg, Pa. 1t 


PURE GAME FIGHTING FOWLS—ILLUS- 
trated folder free. Fine Hunting Dogs, Point- 
ers, Setters, Hounds, Airedale, Collies. Any Pet 
stock or Land or water fowls. Tell, me your 
requirements. Alfred Graham, Cameron, N. C. 
1t 





REAL ESTATE 


A GOOD WATER-FRONT AT A BARGAIN— 
460 acres on the Historic Elk River; 200 acres 
tillable, balance’ in timber, % mile good water- 
front with fine building sites; also fair farm 
buildings. Would make an excellent game_pre- 
serve. Price $15,000. F. H. Thompson, North 
East, Md. (1) 


DAKOTA LANDS—$1,000. 160 ACRES RICH 
prairie land. Ten years, sell $16,000. Cultivate 
every acre. Investigate. Write for plats, maps. 
Hobart Land Co., ‘Minneapolis, Minn. 1t 


FLORIDA—FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE FIF- 
teen acres of Florida land, ten acres in three- 
year old grove of late oranges and grape fruit. 
Write C. Broad, 200 Franklin St., Wilkinsburg, 
Pa. 1t 


LARGE AND SMALL FARMS AND STORE— 
Healthy Section. Reasonable terms. FE. Wit- 
more, Nottoway, Virginia. 1t 


WYOMING LAND—THOUSANDS ACRES 
United States Oil Lands formerly held for Navy, 
open for filing. Our bulletin tells how to se- 
cure it. Claim Holders’ Association, F S, 703 
Schiller Bldg., Chicago. 2-2-18 


10 ACRES CHOICE BLACK LAND, 5 MILES 
south of the court house, will in a few years, 
at the rate this city is growing, be worth a for- 
tune; $300 per acre will buy it on easy terms. 
David Hannah, Houston, Texas. 1t 


80-ACRE FARM, SPRING, IMPROVED, NEAR 
town, $1,000.. Chis Veasman, ‘Dixon, Mo. 1t 


FOR SALE—154 ACRES FINE HUNTING 
ground, borders large lake; lots of game such as 
rabbits, squirrels, pheasants, quail, etc., ever run- 
ning stream through centre, good fishing, 10 min- 
utes’ walk to Elmer Station, Salem County, N. J.; 
27 miles to Philadelphia; fine train service. Price, 
$2500. Address, Wm. M. Wheatley, Elmer, N. J. 

1.t.K. 








REAL ESTATE 





THE HON. M. J. HAPGOOD OF PERU, VER- 
mont, who has deeply interested himself in the 
protection of deer and the preservation of the 
forest, having deeded, Mt. Bromley, one of the 
most prominent mountains of the state and cov- 
ered with virgin forest to the government upon 
condition that no trees shall ever be cut upon 
it, offers his immense tract of timber for sale, 
but desires that it shall be sold to parties who 
will not cut upon it to destroy it, but practice 
only forestry principles. To such parties he of- 
fers special prices and terms. Marshall J. Hap- 
good, Peru, Vermont. (1t) 





THOUSANDS ACRES UNITED STATES OIL 
lands, formerly held for navy, open_for' filing. 
Our bulletin tells how to secure it. Claim Hold- 
ers Ass’n, 721 Schiller Bldg., Chicago. 1.t.K. 


REAL ESTATE FOR SPORTSMEN 


ALABAMA—$750 BUYS 5 ACRES ON RIVER, 
boat landing, fresh and salt water fishing, fine 
for club. DeCoudres, Bangor, Michigan. 1t 





‘A VERITABLE LITTLE SWITZERLAND— 
10,000 acres. Ideally adapted sportsmen Game 
preserve. Fertile Valleys; Picturesque Plateaus 
with long gentle slopes; exceptionally well watered. 
Price $2 an acre. Easy terms. Write Virginia 
Land Bureau, 903 Oliver Building, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. (Several smaller tracts also). 1t 


BARGAIN AT BLUEMONT—TWO ACRES 
with new cottage and orchard; on top Blue Ridge 
Mountain; ten minutes from Washington inter- 
urban. Owner leaving United States and prop- 
erty must be sold at once. For description and 
particulars write or wire Walter E. Blount, 
Bluemont, Va., or Lieut C. L. Ordeman, Fort 
Howard, ; 


SNICKERS’ GAP, VA.—BUSINESS OPPOR- 
tunity for lover of mountains, or person seeking 
improvement in health. Unique and artistic bunga- 
low store located in historic Gap, 10 minutes walk 
from Bluemont at cross-roads of Bluemont and 
Winchester Pike and mountain road along which 
is located an extensive Washington summer col- 
ony. Several boys and girls’ camps. Across the 
road from the Demonet Hotel property. Con- 
stant motor traffic passing daily. Store equipt 
with marble soda fountain, automatic scales, cash 
register, etc. Three acres, large bungalo ware- 
house, drilled well and water tank on steel tower, 
orchard of apples,. pears, plums, peaches and 
quinces; also tennis court. New five room bun- 
galow cottage with two acres adjoining can be 
bought with this property if desired or owner 
can live at boarding house nearby. Can be used 
as a clubhouse or converted into attractive dwell- 
ing at small cost. The most centrally located 
property in this section. Trolley brings great 
numbers of excursionists every Sunday from 
Washington, a distance. of fifty iles. Owner 
otherwise engaged so will sell far below cost. 
Walter E. Blount, Bluemont, Va. 


ON BEAUTIFUL SHENANDOAH—I OWN 
five hundred acres from top of Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains down west slope to the Shenandoah river. 
My orchard is only sixty acres while the rest is 
wild wooded mountain slopes with beautiful moun- 
tain torrent passing into river through pictur- 
esque gorge. Pine covered river front slope ap- 
peals to the canoeist. Splendid fishing and hunt- 
ing. One mile from New York to Atlanta Pike. 
Electric suburban from Washington. Summer 
homes of Washington colony along mountain 
ridge. Can and will suit the proper purchaser 
both as to land and price. Walter E. Blount, 
Bluemont, Va. 





BARGAIN AT BLUEMONT—155 ACRES ON 
western slope of Blue Ridge ideally adapted to 
Gun Club. Partly under cultivation. Five room 
bungalow with broad porch looking west. Bold, 
never failing spring nearby. Soil and slope ideal 
for apples, or would make an equally good chic- 
ken ranch. One mile by county road from Blue- 
mont and Winchester Pike. Quarter mile from 
Shenandoah river. Fine hunting and _ fishing. 
Stream runs through property which can be 
dammed and stocked with fish at small cost. 
Fifty miles from Washington by trolley. Wash- 
ington summer colony occupies mountain ridge. 
Will sell for little more than cost of house. 
Walter E. Blount, Bluemont, Va. 1.t. 
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HOW TO MAKE THE 
ANGLER’S BEST FLIES 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 31) 


bility, is delicate strips of crude rubber 


manipulated after the method of the late 


H. G. McClelland, a lamented contributor 
to the London Fishing Gazette, which will 
be detailed later on. And strips of vul- 
canized rubber cut from a very thin sheet 
and put on the stretch have been utilized 
for: covering colored bodies to impart a 
more natural appearance. 

Wings.—But including the whole fly— 
body, wings, legs, and tail—there is scarce- 
ly a beast or bird of the field, or bird of 
the air or of the water, that does not pay 
tribute to the fly-tyer. The quaint old poet 
Gay has put this prettily into verse: 

“To furnish the little animal, provide | 
All the gay hues that wait on female pride; 
Let nature guide thee—sometimes golden wire 
The shining bellies of the fly require; . 
The peacock’s plumes thy tackle must not fail; 
Nor the dear purchase of the sable’s tail. 
Each gaudy bird some slender tribute brings 
And lends the glowing insect proper wings. 
Silks of all colors must their aid impart, 

And every fur promotes the fisher’s art; 

So the gay lady with extensive care 


Borrows the pride of land, of sea, of air; : 
Furs, pearls, and plumes the glittering thing dis- 


plays; 

Dazzles our eyes and easy hearts betrays.” 
Turkey tail-feathers, the plumes or breast- 
and wing-feathers of the swan, domestic 
goose, duck and pigeon, the guinea-hen, 
wood-duck, gray and brown mallards, 
heron, woodcock, grouse, partridge, blue- 
jay, and starling are mostly in demand for 
wings. Feathers from waterfowl are gen- 
erally preferred, but nearly all the varie- 
ties needed are obtainable from domestic 
hens, turkeys, pigeons, and ducks. On 
some flies whole small breast-feathers are 
used for wings instead of strips cut out 
from the web of the wing-feathers, and, 
again, the tips of small hackle-feathers are 
occasionally employed. 


OR a transparent substance at once 

suitably delicate and durable, re- 

course is had to the scales of shad, 
pike or herring, and to the splitting of 
certain quills, as that from the root of a 
crow’s feather, to obtain their inner mem- 
branes; soaking in hot water facilitates 
this. All these materials should be soft- 
ened in warm water before tying them. 
If they will take a dye some extraordinar- 
ily fine results might be produced. 

In handling fish-scales, first sort them, 
discarding those too small or imperfect 
for use, and then separate the remainder 
into three classes, first and second selec- 
tion and what is left. The largest and 
best formed will go into the A-1 class. 
They are readily sorted by picking up a 
mass of them with the left hand, from a 
shallow dish of water in which they have 
been soaking (just water enough to cover 
them well), separating them by sliding be- 
tween the thumb and fingers and then by 
picking them up one by one with thumb- 
forceps and laying them down on a sheet 
of paper to dry. They will curl up in 
drying, but are easily flattened just before 
use, by wetting them again and then re- 
drying between sheets of blotting-paper, 


with a weight, on them, or by ironing them 
’ 


between dampened cloths. 

Hackles.—True hackles, the long slen- 
der feathers with fine quill and stiff read- 
ily-separating web, from high upon the 
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necks of gamecocks, preferably, are util- 
ized for making legs, and a few fibers of 
hackle or other feather simulate the tail. 
Other than true hackles are sometimes 
used, notably saddle feathers. Even the 
hackle-feathers of wildfowl, gamecocks 
and bantams have more “pep” in them 
than do the hackles of the common barn- 
yard rooster, and that is why they are pre- 
ferred—they stand out better. As the 
reader will rote shortly, the rich brown 
(chestnut) hackles, the color of those ob- 
tained from the Rhode Island Red breed 
of poultry, are most in demand. 

The following notes are from McClel- 
land: 

Hackles are obtained in all shades from 
ordinary fowls; blue from Andalusians; 
white, cream, and yellow, from Leghorns 
and Dorkings; buff, from Cochins. They 
are best collected early and late in the 
year. Feathers from the cock are general- 
ly used, but some ginger and black ones 
from hens. Other sources of supply are 
the wren’s tail, black plover toppings, the 
jungle-cock, and various game birds from 
which come honey duns, blue duns, stone 
duns, yellow duns, and excellent red ones 
from the grouse. From the partridge, 
speckled brown; from the snipe, golden. 
The dotterel supplies light dun and the 
starling, black The darkest and glossiest 
red brown from gamecocks. are called 
“dark red game.” The palest and most 
yellowish of the foxy reds are called “gin- 
ger.” “Dun” means a dingy brown or 
mouse color. Of the combinations, “bad- 
ger” is one with a black or dark dun cen- 
ter and a white or creamy edge. “Honey 
duns” or “brassy duns” have a dark dun 
center and honey yellow edge. “Red fur- 
nace” has a black center and edge with 
dark red between; in a “white furnace” 
the white replaces the red, etc. A “griz- 
zled” hackle is one in which light and 
dark are evenly mixed. 

These various fly-tying materials are 
kept in stock by the large tackle-houses, 
but it is no little fun to collect them, and 
to sort them out into envelopes, which 
“junk” you may conveniently store away 
in one of the domestic square tin bread- 
or cake-boxes, for protection against 
moths. The ventilating holes should be 
covered on the inside with surgeons’ plas- 
ter. Rich hauls are sometimes made from 
discarded millinery; and anent the hackle 
quest, do not neglect to investigate the 
stock of Japanese feather bric-a-brac dust- 
ers which you can locate in the housefur- 
nishing-goods section of the large depart- 
ment stores. That is, you can locate them 
at times; sometimes they are out of them, 
again, for a period, a good supply will be 
carried, both in dyed feathers and in a 
nice variety of natural colors. Turkey- 
feather dusters are always on hand, and 
those made of ostrich feathers are also a 
stock commercial article. White duck- 
wing feathers may be colored to almost 
any desired shade by the use of “Dia- 
mond” or “Rainbow” household dyes from 
the drug-store; so may white (Leghorn) 
hackles; and albeit some anglers deprecate 
any use of stained feathers, they seem to 
work out pretty satisfactorily. By ex- 
changing with other anglers féathers, etc., 
from your surplus stock, you may shortly 
acquire raw material sufficient to make 
enough flies to last your natural lifetime. 


(TO BE CONTINUED NEXT MONTH) 


FOREST 


REAL ESTATE FOR SPORTSMEN 


FOR SALE—40 ACRES TIMBERED LAND, 


with 9-room frame house, located on Au Sable 
river, 7 miles east of Grayling. Fine location for 
clubhouse. Address R. S. Babbitt, Grayling, 
Mich., P. O. B. No. 3, Crawford Co. 1-t. 


IDEAL HUNTING RANCH, 246 ACRES LY- 
ing along the South Canadian River, some tim- 
ber, good duck and goose shooting all winter, 
best quail shooting in United States. Three miles 
of oil derrick. Remember the ‘‘Trapshooters” 
Not leased. Price $10 per acre. Perry DeFord, 
Oakwood, Oklahoma. 


MISSOURI OZARKS—BASS FISHING, WILD 
turkey and other game hunting, healthful climate, 
pure air, pure spring water, 10 acres, near Big 
River, at Irondale, Missouri. Price $250, $8 
down, monthly, $4. Ralph W. Mottaz, 705 Olive, 
St. Louis. 1-+t 


PENNSYLVANIA FARMS—170 ACRES, 
which, 100 acres are timber, making good game 
preserve; pheasants, quail, etc., already there; 
2 miles railroad, main line Penna. between Lan- 
caster and Philadelphia; nice large 10-room frame 
mansion; bath, toilet, barn, trout stream; make 
nice country club. Price $6500. Cheap. A. D. 
Heald & Son, West Chester, Pa. 1-t. 


UPPER ‘WISCONSIN CLUB AND SUMMER 
resorts with lake frontage; fine fishing and hunt- 
ing; large and small propositions; near to and 
remote from railroad. Write what you want. 
Description and plats furnished. L. W. Tulleys, 
Council Bluffs, Iowa. 1-t. 


WILL SACRIFICE 640 ACRES WILD LAND, 
immensely productive artesian truck region, 
Texas, at $20, reasonable terms. Big rise cer- 
tain; means substantial fortune. Fish and duck 
lake close. W. H. Lancelot, Ames, Iowa. 


FOR SALE—40 ACRES, NICE LAKE SHORE, 
$450; $50 cash; 40 acres, 10 cultivated, frame 
buildings, nice lake, $800; get new list. farms. 
Tom O. Mason, Cumberland, Wis. 1t 


FOR SALE IN IDAHO—GOLD MINING 
property, 20 stamp mill, good water right. Plenty 
timber and ideal sportsmen’s club location. Eu- 
gene Lison, Mineral Ridge, Ohio. 1t 


FOR SALE—CAMP ON THE PINE RIVER, 
Lake County, Mich. Fine trout stream:80 acres— 
two log cabins on stream, larger with six rooms, 
smaller with two rooms. Telephone line to camp, 
good well. Stove, dishes, considerable amount 
of beds, furniture, etc., thrown in. Enough for 
eight people. Property adjoins the Skookum 
Trout Club which owns 140 acres. Price $5,000 
cash. Address Geo. W. Stevens, Museum of Art, 
Toledo, O. 1.t.c. 


GAME PRESERVE. ABUNDANT TURKEY, 
quail, rabbit, pheasant. Best ducking ground in 
Virginia. Convenient train service to Eastern 
cities. Let us write you about this bargain. 
RICHMOND-WASHINGTON FARM AGENCY, 
Inc., Fredericksburg, Virginia. 3+t 


ST. CROIX RIVER FRONTAGE, $1,200 
buys half mile, 121 acres of land. Send for full 
description. A few camp sites and summer 
homes in the sportsman’s paradise—Northern 
Wisconsin—for sale at right prices. Let me know 
what you want, Ill help you get located. Baker, 
FF, St. Croix Falls, Wis. 3.t.2-18-c 


80 ACRES ON RIVER. LARGE SPRING; 
good timber; fine fishing; ten acres. $200, terms. 
Arthurs Ozaks Farms, Mt. View, Mo. 1-t 
secntarepbcnendnnelaehidaiieamanain seis cadaastiae hed aaterienginainnniciabne 


REAL ESTATE—SALE OR EXCHANGE 


TWO LOTS, STONE HARBOR, N. J., 25 FT. 
x 110 ft. each, one block from R. R. station, 
centrally located. Exchange for Wilmington, 
Del., or a property. Price $2,000. Ad- 
dress Delaware Steamship Agency & Realty Co., 
107 West 9th St., Wilmington, Del. 1-t. 


RESORT WANTED 


WANTED—BEST PLACE IN FLORIDA FOR 
daughter and self this winter hunting and _fish- 
ing. No fine hotel nor fashionable place. Write 
H. W. Voss, 27 William St., N. Y. City 1-t. k. 


SKUNKS 
RAISE SKUNKS IN CITY OR COUNTRY— 


Odorless method. Illustrated circular free. 
Skunk Development Bureau, Chicago. 1tK 


AND STREAM 


STAMPS, CURIOS, ETC. 


decane sie gia Nstanb ead Ata a Ree elias aac 

COINS, BILLS, STAMPS, PISTOLS, RELICS. 
List free. Collectors’ Exchange, 1536 Willington 
Street, Philadelphia. 1-t. 


TAXIDERMY 


TAXIDERMISTS AND SPORTSMEN—MOUNT 
your Moose, Elk, and Deer Heads with my Head 
Forms. No previous experience needed. Moose, 
Elk, and Deer Feet mounted into Inkwells, Match 
Safes, Weights, and Thermometers, sell at sight. 
I furnish full directions how to use above. Taxi- 
dermy Text Books giving full directions how to 
mount birds, animals, and fish, $1.65 up. I am 
the largest manufacturer of glass eyes and shields. . 
Send 3-cent stamp for lists. James P. Babbitt; 
Box 5395, Taunton, Mass. 1-t. 


TAXIDERMIST WORK TO ORDER, BIRDS, 
animals, fish, game heads, rug work. Price list 
and shipping tags on request. M. J. Hofmann, 
Taxidermist, 1818 Bleecker St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

4.t.3-18¢ 
circadian let aia ees 
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FURS AND HIDES—WANTED IN LARGE 
and small lots. Highest prices, honest assort- 
ment. Write for prices before selling. C. L. 
Buckingham, Ridgeway, Wisc. 1-t. 


RAISE BELGIAN HARES FOR US—WE 
pay you $2 each and express charges, when three 
months old. Contracts and full information 10 
cents. Denver Rabbit Shop, 1448 Market St., 
Denver, Colorado. 1-t 


FOR SALE—GAME PRESERVE WITH A 
business end to it—Large acreage surrounded on 
three sides by navigable streams, on coast of 
Georgia, excellent boating, fishing, hunting, large 
and small game every day in the year. Beautiful 
site on water for clubhouse, surrounded by other 
game preserves and clubs. Railroad station on 
edge of property. Splendid proposition for a 
stock farm, in connection with the preserve. 
Price very reasonable. Write for full particu- 
lars. W. H. Stillwell, Savannah, Georgia. (1) 


FOR SALE—40 ACRES, ALL TIMBER, ON 
the Meramec river, two good springs, fine loca- 
tion for club, good hunting and fishing, 6 miles 
of Cuba. Price $600. C. E. Lewis, Cuba, Mo. 

1-t. 


PROF. STAINSKY, ORIGINATOR OF PLAS- 
tic art in taxidermy. Best system of preserving 
your trophies, absolutely true to life. Mounting 
large game heads, animals life size, a specialty. 
Send for price list. Stainsky Taxidermy Co., 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 1tK 


WANTED—TO PURCHASE A SUPPLY OF 
small pickerel and perch for stocking a private 
pond. C. O. Littlefield, East Walpole, Mass. 1 t 


WANTED — REMINGTON, WINCHESTER, 
leather cases for them. Binoculars, tent, camp 
outfit. Maplewood Kennels, Carthage, —_——. 

t 


GOLD PLATED SMITH & WESSON RE- 
volver in new condition wanted. Jacob Thomas, 
Route 1, Williamsport, Pa. ze 
nsincfbnlticaccip lien tata caathlited a haadgalictaiitecnaloaiiiieds 


GUNNING CAMP ON KATAMA BAY, SOUTH 
shore Marthas Vineyard. Excellent. plover and 
duck shooting. Accommodations for four, man 
in charge, good cook and hunter. Reasonable 
rates for long or short stay. Address Allan 
Keniston, Edgartown, Marthas Vineyard, es 

t 


FOR RENT—NINE ROOM MODERN BRICK 
house, furnished except silverware, bed and table 


linen. 450 ft. wharf. Motor boat, garage. 1 
mile to Post Office and depot. Brick roads. 2 
miles to golf links.. One thousand dollars for 
season. Box 708, Clearwater, Fla. 1t 


14 SKUNKS, 8 STARS, 4 SHORTS, 2 BROAD. 
$50.00 takes the bunch. G. R. Sparrow, Zion 
City, Tl. 1t 


FREE—60 DIFFERENT STAMPS, INCLUD- 
ing Newfoundland, China, Japan, Mexico, etc., 
to applicants for our high-grade approvals. Send 
8c stamp for return postage. The Edgewood 
Stamp Company, Dept. E, Milford, Conn. I1tc 





FOREST AND STREAM 


|= _ THE MARKET PLACE 


J 


TOO LATE TO CLASSIFY. 


50 CLASSY CALLING CARDS AND PAT- 
ented card case, 25c. Extra grade, Linen, 35c. 
Samples. Retter, 306 Fourth, Tippecanoe C'ty, 
Ohio. i:..% 


RAILWAY MAIL AND POSTOFFICE SERV- 
ice. Examinations soon. Students personally 
prepared on easy terms. Address, Carl Freeman, 
3419A Oregon Ave., St. Louis, Missouri. 1t 


ORATIONS, DEBATES, SPEECHES, SPE- 
cial papers. Original, accurate compositions w-th 
true ring prepared for all events. 500 words $1. 
Ephraim Buchwald, Dept. F, 113 East 129th St., 
New York. 1t 


COURSE” 20C. 


“COMPLETE “MEMORY : ° 
* t 


BARRYF, 2409 Pac., Atlantic, N. 


MAKE SHAVING A PLEASURE. MAIL 
your razor and 25c, returned in two days. J. 
Motz, Expert Honer, 235 Amber St., Pittsburgh, 


Pa. it 


HAVE YOU $10 TO $200 YOU WOULD LIKE 
to invest profitably? Write for our “Investment 
Literature,” magnificent opportunity. Harrison 
Brothers, Branch 255, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 1t 


TRAPPERS—GET MY METHOD OF RE- 
moving woodchuck, skunk, coon and fox from 
dens without traps, digging or tedious smoking. 
Particulars 25 cents. No stamps. Frank Fitz- 
herbert, Sparta, New Jersey. 1t 


ADVERTISERS—GET 100 PER CENT EF- 
ficiency from your letters. Our perfect imita- 
tion typewritten letter will bring better returns, 
save time, labor and money. No better advertis- 
ing medium than personal letters. Samples 1c. 
A. Mercado Bros., Box “E,” Tyrone, Penna. 1 t 


FREE—3 MONTHS TO GET ACQUAINTED; 
devoted to news and opportunity. The Western 
Miner, 2527 W. 37th Ave,, Denver, Colorado. 1 t 


THE JOLLY PALMS—INTERESTING BOOK- 
let from Florida. Tells how to overcome head- 
aches and nervousness without drugs. Describes 
handy emergency remedies for Sportsmen, with 
formulas given. Useful information for every- 
body. Send for your copy, it’s FREE. Joseph 
Stokes, Mohawk, Florida. lt 


SKUNK, FOX OR RABBIT WITHOUT DIG- 
ging, smoking or trapping. How it is done fully 
explained for 10c. McKelvey Cortright, Myrtle 
Avenue, Middletown, N. Y. 2 


PATENTS ON EASY TIME PAYMENTS. I 
will secure your patent—you pay while I 
work. Write for particulars now. H. Kaye 
Martin, Barrister Building, Washington, D. C. 

q1 t) 


8S. AND CANADIAN PA- 
different from 
Nahr, 1050 

(1 t) 


FOR SALE—U. 
tents on Self-Oiling Floor Mop, 
others. For terms apply to Edwin 
Elm Ave., Long Beach, Celifornia. 


FOR SALE—PATENTED FLY TRAP FOR 
screen doors. Ira E. Sager, Box 62, Victor, 
Colo. (1 t) 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET, “ALL ABOUT 
Patents and Their Cost.” Shepherd & Campbell, 
Patent Attorneys, 734-N Sth St., N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


300 ENGLISH RING NECKED PHEASANT 
hens, $550 per hundred, or $1,000 for three 
hundred. Above prices for birds delivered at 
Paicines, California. Address Paicines Ranch 
Co., 601 Whitney Bidg., San Francisco, Cal. 

(1 t C) 


BELGIAN CARNEAUX PIGEONS—MY COM- 
plete manual tells everything FREE. Send six 
cents postage. Hevenor Pigeon Farms, Box 16, 
Tonawadanda, N. Y. t 


_RHODE ISLAND REDS—TRAP-NESTED, 
high egg record, vigorous stock. Money makers. 
Write for prices which are low for quality. L. 
C. Galbraith, Box 746, Southboro, Mass. 1t 


FLEMISH GIANTS AND RED BELGIANS— 
Pleasure or profit. Booklet on hares 10c. Can- 
ada’s Rabbitry, 258 York St., Denver, Colo. 1 t 


TOO LATE TO CLASSIFY. 


ENGLISH-AMERICAN S. C. W. LEGHORNS, 
pedigreed and trap-nested for high egg produc- 
tion. Males, $5. Mated settings, $5. M. M. 


Jacobs, Dept. F, Fairbury, II. 2 


SINGLE COMB BROWN LEGHORN COCK- 
erels, also a few good pullets and yearling hens 
bred from heavy laying strain. Prices right, all 
orders filled promptly. Eggs in season. David 
Stoneburner, Quaker City, Ohio. 3 


PROFITABLE POULTRY — ROSE COMB 
white Leghorns. Choice Young Birds for sale. 
L. B. Quimby, Laconia, N. H. 1t 


DEAL BEACH, N. J., HANDSOME STUCCO 
residence, 12 rooms, 2 baths. Price $16,000. 
Mortgage $5,000. Want a_ smaller home near 
N. Y. and cash. Address William J. Mock, 18 
East 34th St., New York City. (1 t) 


FOR SALE—1,200-ACRE FARM; 800 ACRES 
in cultivation, well timbered; 3 miles from Sauls- 
bury. E. T. Durden, Saulsbury, Tenn. 1t 
WANTED — REAL ESTATE—SELL YOUR 
property quickly for cash, no matter where lo- 
cated, particulars free. Real Estate Salesman 
Co., Dept. 10, Lincoln, Nebr. iA 


FOR SALE—MY OAK GROVE FARM CON- 
taining 460 acres, 54 miles from Little Rock, one 
mile to Judsonia, 350 acres fine river bottom, 
90 acres low upland, all fenced; 300 acres culti- 
vation, 60 acres wheat, 100 acres Lespedesa 
meadow, 140 corn, cotton and potatoes, 160 pas- 
ture. Fine 8 room house, four tenant houses. 
Large barn, room for 50 cattle, 10 mules, 500 
bushels of corn and 100 tons of hay. New 110 
ton silo. Implement sheds, cribs. Will sell with 
farm 25 cows, 6 mules, 10 brood sows, farm im- 
plements, tractor and sufficient feed to winter 
stock. This is one of the most attractive farm 
houses in Arkansas. Sell on easy payments. 
Send for full description and price. J. G. How- 
ard, Little Rock, Arkansas. it 


FLORIDA, WALTON COUNTY, DE FUNIAK 
Springs—Three hundred feet above sea_ level. 
Located in the North Western part of the state. 
Good clay sub-soil with good dark loam. We 
are offering an excellent tract which we have just 
divided into forty acre lots. Facing good roads. 
Prices from $1,200 to $2,000 each! reasonable 
terms: This particular subdivision is located 
within easy reach (none over two and half miles) 
of the best colleges and schools in the State. 
Also six Churches and Sunday schools, with large 
memberships, and the largest Chautauqua in the 
South. Golfing, Fishing, Hunting, Bathing. We 
have a large acreage of other lands farther from 
the city at a less price. If interested, write at 
once for our illustrated booklet, The R. E. L. 
McCaskill Co., DeFuniak Springs, Florida. 1t 


WILL SELL CHEAP FOR CASH 160 ACRES 
virgin timberland in Cook ©Co., Minn. Sur- 
rounded by lakes and streams teeming with trout 
and pike. An ideal place for the sportsman— 
Moose, deer and bear. Location the very best 
on the Black and White trail. For particulars 
write owner. Frank A. Gustafsen, Warman, 


Minn. 1-« 


SPORTSMEN CLUB LOTS ON ST. MARYS 
River for sale; good fishing, duck and deer hunt- 
ing. Also 4,500 acres on large island, well tim- 
bered, near Mackinaw Island. Maloney-Camp- 
bell Realty Company, 504 Free Press Bidg., De- 
troit, Mich. 1t 


10,000 ACRES, SPLENDID PASTURE, 
adaptable to field crops, located in Georgetown 
County, partly in town of Andrews, for sale 
cheap, either in whole or part a great bargain in 
farm land. Splendid hunting ground for deer, 
turkey, quail, etc. Several miles frontage on 
Black River, excellent fishing for Trout, Bass, 
Red Breast and the Blue Bream, the most palat- 
able fish that swims. Write for particulars. S. 
P. Harper, Kingstree, S. C. 1t 


FLORIDA — COMFORTABLE FOUR-ROOM 
furnished cottage; rent, $100 per season, to nice 
people; lake front; hill, like and orange section; 
shooting; fishing; northern people. Rs Se 
STOKES, Mohawk, Fla. 1t 
Gala cicilsnahgteaictetctetiapaanisn aire Re nik aactiintads eae eee Lae igs 

CHOICE SCENTLESS SKUNKS FOR SALE— 
Breeders or pets. Prices right. Lester Burris, 
Centerville, Indiana. 1t 
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A CLEVER SEA GULL 


By WILLIAM STARR 


HOUSANDS of people 
have watched with 
fascination the inter- 
esting antics of sea- 
gulls. Watched from 
the deck of a steamer 
the throngs of greedy 
birds soaring over the 
water in search of bits 
of food to satisfy 
their omnivorous ap- 
petites; watched from 
rugged coasts. the 

thousands of restless birds flying out over 
the breaking waves and crowding their 
kind for positions on the overhanging 
ledges; or watched from sandy beaches 
their lazy flight back and forth over the 
tumbling surf, their peaceful floating in the 
quieter waters beyond or their imperious 
strutting along the water’s edge. The keen 
observer will discover many highly inter- 
esting traits and individual peculiarities in 
the daily habits of the sea gull. Some of 
these are most amusing and instructive and 
tend to confirm or strengthen one’s belief 
in the intelligent action of lower animals. 

One day while strolling along a broad 
sandy beach on the Jersey coast my atten- 
tion was arrested by the peculiar antics of 
a large white gull. Curious to learn the 
exact cause or object of his strange ma- 
neuvers, I paused at a safe distance and 
watched. The gull, evidently in search of 
his breakfast, had discovered a live clam 
in the waste of the tide. The clam was 
naturally vitally interested about the pro- 
posed breakfast. It was successfully bar- 
ring every assault of the impatient bird. 
Every effort to force the tightly locked 
valves seemed futile. It appeared as though 
the simple defensive measures of the clam 
were successful and that the gull would be 
compelled to look elsewhere for his morn- 
ing meal. I have found it often the case 
that animals are easily discouraged by un- 
successful efforts, especially when a per- 
plexing situation requiring a small amount 
of intelligent action meets with failure. 
This clever gull must have been an excep- 
tion for, after numerous discouraging fail- 
ures, he solved the difficult problem in 
quite an ingenious manner. After pecking 
and rolling the clam about for several min- 
utes, the bird finally paused and regarded 
it with head cocked on one side. I believed 
the game was over and the clam had won 
—but the gull thought differently. Sud- 
denly, he grasped the clam in his bill and 
rose in the air. His flight was labored be- 
cause of the considerable weight of his 
burden, but he succeeded in reaching a 
height of about seventy feet; and here he 
dropped his load. The clam had hardly 
hit the hard wet sand close to the water’s 
edge when the gull was at it again pecking 
with renewed vigor and determination. But 
still the defense of the clam remained un- 
broken. Again the clam was carried high 
in the air and dropped, but with no fur- 
ther success. This unusual procedure was 
repeated four times before the clam finally 
weakened. The triumphant bird was able 
to thrust its beak between the part open 
margins of the jarred shell and drag forth 
its reward. 

This seems to me like an unusual dis- 
play of bird intelligence. Has anyone else 
seen a gull as clever as this? 
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KENNEL MART 


AIREDALE TERRIERS—FINEST BREED- 
ing possible. i 
Ch. Tintern Royolist. Prices most 
Purdy Bros., Sewickley, Pa. 


BEAGLES—BROKEN AND 
trained puppies, $3.50 up. W. F. 
Seven Valleys, Pa. 


BEAGLE PUPPIES, RIGHT SORT, TYPE 
and breeding; plenty of Hempfields Little Dandy 
blood. E. J. Stone, Ceresco, Mich. 


BEAGLES, THE KIND THAT PLEASE PUR- 
chaser. Puppies, starters. Also broken beagles. 
Sent on approval, state your want. Stamp for 
reply. St. Louis Beagle Kennels, St. Louis, Mo. 


PARTLY 
Klinedinst, 
1 


DOG TWO 


BLACK AND TAN AIREDALES. 
Bitch five 


years, 45 pounds. Thirty Dollars. 
months, 35 pounds. Twenty Dollars. No scrubs 
here. Money back if not satisfied. Rindgemere 
Kennels, East Rochester, New Hampshire. 1t 


BRACE OF POINTERS—THREE YEARS 
old, white and liver, good range and speed and 
fine retrievers. Every-day all-day hunters and 
the kind to get the limit everyday. Price $140. 
Ross Capps, Hammond, La. 1t 


BULL FOX AND IRISH TERRIER PUPS, 
poodles, etc., $5.00 and $10.00. Consult me before 
i Smith, 309 Barrow St., Jer- 

1 


CHAMPION 
Ch. Kootenai Firebrand. The big Game hunter. 
Males $20:00; females $10.00, guaranteed. Cas- 
well Kennels, Toledo, Ohio. 1 


CLOSING OUT SALE OF AIREDALES—ONE 
Bitch 3 years old; 5 pups 10 weeks old. Cheap 
for cash. W. Lakin, Ellsworth, Iowa. 1t 

ENGLISH BEAGLES—7%. MONTHS. $6.00 
each. Ivan Grube, Lititz, Pa. 1t 


ENGLISH SETTERS WHELPED MAY 24TH 
Charlie P. 14th futurities, no better breeding, 
satisfied customer guaranteed. P. Heller, 
Valparaiso, Ind. 1t 


ENGLISH SETTERS FOR SALE—EXCEL- 
lent young shooting dog by Caesar, all papers, 
extraordinary Field Stud proposition, $125. Paul 
Meeske, Muskegon, Mich. 1t 


ENROLLED LITTER, ENGLISH SETTER 
Puppies, whelped June 11, white, black, tan, black 
and tan ticked, strong rugged farm raised, ex- 
i Sire one of the best grouse and 
woodcock dogs in Michigan. $10, $15. Chas. G. 
Chamberlain, Breedsville, Mich. 1t 


FOR SALE—BEAGLES, RABBIT HOUNDS, 
and pups, Coon Hounds, Opposum and Skunk 
dogs, blood hounds. Harold Evans, Moores Hill, 
Indiana. 1t 


FOR SALE—COON, FOX, WOLFHOUNDS, 
all trained dogs. Guaranteed. Enclose stamps 
for reply. Norman Crawford, Downing, Mo. 1t 


FOR SALE—ENGLISH BULL TERRIER 
puppies from imported prize winning stock. 
Giltedge Kennels, 3952 Webster Ave., Pittsburg, 
Pa. 1t 


FOR SALE—ENGLISH, IRISH, LLEWELLIN 
trained dog—Pointers, spaniels and 
thoroughbreds, good Inclose 

stamps for lists. Thoroughbred Kennels, Atlan- 
tic, Iowa. 1t 


FOR SALE—ENROLLED LITTER OF SET- 
ter pups, orange and white, 3 months, sire Rod- 
field Cap, dam Lassie K., $15 and $10; black and 
white female, 2 months, $10. E. R. Pigott, 19 
Ward St., No. Woburn, Mass. 1t 


ii “ly 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 


The publishers of Forest and Stream 
desire to inform the public that it is 
impossible for them to assume re- 
sponsibility for satisfactory transac- 
tions between buyers and sellers brought 
in contact through these columns. 

This applies particularly to dogs and 
live stock. The transactions between 
strangers, the purchase price in the 
form of a draft, money order or cer- 
tified check payable to the seller should 
be deposited with some disinterested 
third person or with this office with 
the understanding that it is not to be 
transferred until the dog or other 
article that is the subject of negotia- 
tion has been received and upon ex- 
amination found to be satisfactory. 


KENNEL MART 


FOR SALE—HIGH CLASS HUNTING, 
sporting, farm, watch, and pet dogs; rabbits, fer- 
rets, guinea pigs, poultry, pigeons, and hogs; 
young stock specialty; stamp for reply and cir- 
culars. Chas. Ridgely, Canton, Ohio. y ye & 


FOR SALE—PEDIGREED WALKER FOX 


hounds, pups and trained ‘Dogs. Edmond Shroger, 
Myersville, Md. 1t 


FOR SALE—PEKINGESE PUPPIES FROM 
finest registered and imported stock. Mrs. J. 
W. Kenney, 206 E. Poplar St., San Antonio, 
Texas. it 


FOR SALE—PURE BRED MALE AND FE- 
male Airedale terriers; A-1 pedigree; first prizes. 
De Beule, Lutz, Fla. ; 1t 


_ FOR SALE 08 TRADE—REGISTERED ENG- 
lish Setter bitch, 5 yrs old. Well broke. What 
have you? E. G. Hesselgrave, Norwalk, Wis. 1t 


CERMER AIREDALES TOP THE LOT. 
Pups and matrons for sale Quick. Cermer Black 
Giants are the biggest fur bearing rabbits in the 
world. Address “U,’’ Cermer Airedales, Pasco, 
Wash. 1t 


GRANT, DANE, NORMAN PRINCESS— 
Pedigreed stock; blue ribbon winner. Call Mr. 
Callhan, 2542 East Norris, Philadelphia, Pa. 1t 


IDEAL X’MAS PRESENTS—AIREDALE 
puppies out of Imported “Ambitionist,’”’ one im- 
ported brood matron and good young dog by 
Tintern Desire. Reasonable. Wm. Macaulay, 
Trempeauleau, Wis. 1t 


IRISH WOLFHOUND PUPS FROM REGIS- 
tered stock that are large, fast and good killers. 
Bear Valley Kennels, Zumbro Falls, Minn. 1t 


PAIR POINTER DOGS SIX MONTHS OLD. 
finest breeding Sire and Dam, field dogs. Farm 
raised. George Smith, Route 1, Milford, N. 

lt 


POINTERS OF THE BEST BREEDING AND 
training. Young and old stock. Special bargains 
in bitches. Have some nice shooting dogs at 
reasonable prices. Write us your wants. Wild- 
field Kennels, Monticello, Mississippi. 1t 


FOREST AND STREAM 


KENNEL MART 


PUPS FOR SALE—PURE ENGLISH BLOOD- 
hounds. Sire, Jack Winchell; dam, Lady Ishmel. 
None better bred. Now ready for shipment. J. 
W. Nicodemus, Newcomerstown, Ohio. 1t 


PURE SCOTCH COLLIE PUPPIES, BEST 
stock, $5. Carl Paulson, Arapahoe, Colorado. 1t 


REGISTERED AIREDALES THAT REALLY 
hunt. Pups $10 up. Young bitches. Address 
» Cermer Airedales, Pasco,. Wash. it 


TRAINED RABBIT HOUNDS—STAMPS FOR 
answer. Ed. Leichtle, Coldspring, Ky. 2-2-18 


WANTED—BLOODHOUND THAT WILL 
work on trail twenty hours old. Will deposit 
money until dog is tried out; no money paid 
down. W. L. Clark, Johnston, S. C. it 


WANTED TO BUY—TWO OR THREE 
gray hounds; large size; two to four years old. 
Address E. Hellfach, Walhalla, N. D. 1t 


WELL BROKEN ENGLISH SETTER—A 
sacrifice. H. Peterson, 170 Rhode Island, De- 
troit, Mich. 3-3-18 


WASHOE AIREDALE PUPPIES ARE BRED 
from working parents of imported blood. We 
guarantee them to deliver the goods. Litters 
from our two lead bitches now for sale. Washoe 
Kennels, Anaconda, Montana. i1tK 


SIXTY-MINUTE WORM REMEDY FOR 
Dogs—A vegetable compound, capsule form; 
harmless. Results guaranteed. Prepaid, 8 doses 
50c; 18, $1; 50, $2; 100, $3.50. Chemical Prod- 
ucts Co., Box 1528, Minneapolis, Minn. (3 t 1-18) 


FOR SALE—TRAINED AND UNTRAINED 
hounds. From mountain section North Arkansas. 
Address, Noah King, Calico Rock, Ark. (2 t 12-17) 


AIREDALE PUPS FOR SALE. CHARLES 
Walton, Boneder, Colo. (2 t 12-18) 


°c cies ttalecaetite daemea iba ae 


na pera Mea st 33340 F. D. S. B. 
ewellin at Stud fee $20.00. By the great MO- 
MONEY—dam by CHAMPION MOHAWK II 
and a COUNT WHITESTONE bitch. Puppies 
out of choicely bred bitches priced reasonable. 
On approval. J. V. Michalek, Victor, Iowa. 
(5t-2-18) 
ee 
RABBIT HOUNDS FOR SALE. TRIAL AL- 
lowed. Comrade Kennels, Bucyrus, Ohio 
(4 t 3-18) 
et iennnneeoeesanensnin, 


HOUNDS FOR ANY GAME. TRIAL GUAR- 
anteed. Three States Kennels, Somerset, Ky. 
(3 t 2-18) 


————————————————— 
FOR SALE ENGLISH SETTER 2% YRS. 
WELL BRED ° sys 


Beautiful English Setter, 2% years old, 
all white, retriever thoroughly broken, on 
Woodcock, Quail, Pheasants, and Partridge; hunt- 
ed in South last year. Wonderful disposition. 
Great ranger, stands his game all day, absolutely 
guaranteed every way. This dog knows his busi- 

For sale $100, worth $500. Gilbert F. 
Real Estate & Insurance, Huntington, 
(2 t 1-18-C) 


PEDIGREED GREYHOUNDS AND IRISH 
Spaniels. B. Byers, Troy, Kans. (2 t 1-18) 


AIREDALE PUPS FOF 


Walton, Boulder, Colo. (1 t K 1-8 Ex) 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


SPORTING AIREDALES—12 BITCH PUPS, 
choice of 3 litters from registered, working 
parents of imported blood, $10.00 each, worth 
$25.00. Send money with first letter. Also two 
14 month bitches, winning sire and dam, $30.00 
each. Washoe Kennels, Anaconda, Mont. 1t 


WANTED—STORIES OF DOG LIFE, HIS 
deeds of heroism, and constancy to his Master. 
Have you owned a dog? One that was constant, 
that loved you and knew how to express his de- 
votion and seemed so strangely human? Then 
write me a short story and tell me what he did 
to make you love him most. M. F. Matheny, 
Charleston, W. Va. 1.t.c. 


AIREDALE PUPPIES—CHAMPIONS ON 
both sides. Sired by Soudan Swish by Soudan 
Swiveler; dam, Ryburns’ Rip by Ryburn Swell. 
Males, $40.00 each and females $25.00. _Satis- 
faction or money refunded. Address, D. B. 
Armstrong, Watertown, N. Y 
a ic eal declension 

AIREDALE PUPS FOR SALE—W. BEBEE, 
4200 6th Ave., Des Moines, Iowa. 1t 


i Erections 

COUNT GLADSTONE GLAD—NOTED BENCH 
and Field Trial Winner and producer. Last son 
of Ladys Count Gladstone available. | Will only 
allow few more bitches before taking out of 
public stud. R. L. Keesler, Harrisville, 3 - 
ee aie eemeonimeea 

FOR SALE—HIGH-CLASS FOX, RABBIT 
hound, on trial. Write Stissing Stock Farm, 
Bangall, N. Y. 2. 
SO i acing 

FOR SALE—REGISTERED AIREDALE TER- 
riers: One female three years old a good hunter. 
Two males and one female three months. old. 
Puppies of either sex. H. B. Merkle, Hartville, 


Ohio. 1.t.c 


THE LLEWLLYNS CAESAR BELLE—BY 
Paliachio—Rubys Dan’s Belle, 4 years last August. 
Dam of Roderick Random. Placed in last year’s 
Derbys and winner of the Candy Kid Cup. Hun- 
dreds of quail killed over her good brood bitch, 
$125.00. Bitch by Bens 
Sport—Ceasar’s Belle. Whelped May 14, 1916. 
Handsome, not gun shy or spoiled. Making of a 
good one, $75.00. Lowry Nichols, Florida Ave., 
Mt. Lebanon, Penn. 1.t. 


Fea earache eet gmememrcass 
BEAGLE PUPPIES WINNERS—$3.50 AND 
50 each. Broken Dogs cheap. Week’s trial. 
Baublitz, Seven Valleys, Pa. it 


fast, wide and game. 


$4. 
M. 





ONE CHOICE MALE PUPPY—DAM BY CH. 
Lewis C. Morris; sire, by Oconoc Raphe by Man- 
tobia Rap and Nellie Mason. No better puppy 
living. Whelped, April 12, 1917; in the pink of 
condition. Country raised, $25.00. Also will sell 
a few trained dogs at a bargain, too. M. G. 
Yorton, Newell, N. C. 1.t.K. 


HOUNDS—COON, FOX, WOLF, RABBIT 
hounds. Pedigreed and eligible to registry. Broke 
dogs sent on 10 days’ trial. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. You must be acquainted with your dog 
to get the best results. Prepare by ordering a 
good dog now. Otis Slater & Sons, Oconee, IIl. 

PSORIASIS, 


(2 t 1-18-C) 

ECZEM CANCER, GOI- 
tre, tetter, old sores, catarrh, 

dandruff, sore eyes, rheumatism, neuralgia, stiff 
joints, piles; cured or no charge. Write for par- 
ticulars and free samples. Eczema Remedy Com- 
pany, Hot Springs, Ark. (12 t 5-18) 


MANGE 


ing the trouble. 
Springs, Ark. 


FOR SALE—TRAINED AND UNTRAINED 
hounds. From mountain section North Arkansas. 
Address, Noah King, Calico Rock, Ark. (2 t 12-17) 


RABBIT HOUNDS FOR SALE. TRIAL AL- 
lowed. Comrade Kennels, Bucyrus, Ohio. 
(4 t 3-18) 


SIXTY-MINUTE WORM REMEDY FOR 
Dogs—A _ vegetable compound, capsule form; 
harmless. Results guaranteed. Prepaid, 8 doses 
50c; 18, $1; 50, $2; 100, $3.50. Chemical Prod- 
ucts Co., Box 1528, Minneapolis, Minn. (3 t 1-18) 


ECZEMA, EAR CANKER, 
goitre, cured or no _ charge. 
Write for particulars describ- 
Eczema Remedy Company, Hot 

(12 t 15-18) 


MISCELLANEOUS 


HOUNDS FOR ANY GAME. TRIAL GUAR- 
anteed. Three States Kennels, ee a 
3 t 2- 


MOMONEY II—NO. 33340 F. D. 8S. B. PURE 
Llewellin at Stud fee $20.00. By the great MO- 
MONEY—dam by CHAMPION MOHAWK II 
and a COUNT WHITESTONE bitch. Puppies 
out of choicely bred bitches priced reasonable. 
On approval. J. V. Michalek, Victor, Iowa. 

(5 t 2-18) 


HOUNDS—COON, FOX, WOLF, RABBIT 
hounds. Pedigreed and eligible to registry. Broke 
dogs sent on 10 days’ trial. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. You must be acquainted with your dog 
to get the best results. Prepare by ordering a 
good dog now. Otis Slater & Sons, Oconee, III. 

(2 t 1-18-C) 


TRAINED PEDIGREED BEAGLES, STARTED 
and puppies, also rabbit and foxhound; trial. 
Keystone Kennels, Columbia, Pa. (1 t) 


FOR SALE—ENGLISH SETTER PUPPIES. 
Sire and Dam are excellent bird dogs with the 
best of breeding. Registered. L. Bowker, Edge- 
wood Ave., Methuen, Mass. (it) 


FOR SALE—FARM RAISED BIRD DOGS. 
No scrubs and no “papers” but satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Room for one or two to board and train. 
References. R. Shannonhouse, Edgefield, S. 


(at) 
G. E. 





FOR SALE—GOOD HUNTING DOGS. 
Martin, Salem, Ind. : 


AIREDALE TERRIERS — TWO TYPICAL, 
healthy, bitch puppies, whelped Dec. 5, 1916, from 
registered parents. Cheap. <A. C. Cottell, Sunny 
Crest Farm, New Buffalo, Mich. (1 t) 


POINTER PUPPIES, FIVE MONTHS OLD. 
The kind that will please you. Pedigrees, Photos. 
W. O. Gilbert, Wittan, Conn. (1 t) 


FOX AND RABBIT HOUNDS. TEN DAYS’ 
trial (Brice Hound) will exchange, and Irish 
Setter for 12 ga. gun. Stamp. Jas. Jones, Ches- 
tertown, Md. (1 t) 


SETTER DOG, POINTER BITCH; BOTH 
natives; both good quail dogs, retrievers. Squirrel, 
possum and rabbit hounds. Imported Lingfield 
Baron (pointer) at stud. Fee $5.00, express office, 
Mills Shoals, Ill. J. M. Cash, Burnt Prairie, Ill. 

(1 t) 


TRAINED COON, SKUNK, OPOSSUM, SQUIR- 
rel, and rabbit hounds, on trial. Young hounds. 
Stamp. Curtis Matz, Carmi, III. (1 t) 


_FARM RAISED AIREDALE PUPS, GRAND- 
sire imported, Marshall Tinner. Reasonable. 
Write Jay Mentzer, Leroy, Kansas. (1 t) 


ENGLISH SETTERS FOR SALE, EXCHANGE 
one for rabbit hound. Henry Brewster, Jr., 
Cornwall, N. Y. (1t) 


FOR SALE—FOX HOUNDS, BEAGLES, RAB- 
bit, coon, and skunk hounds. Hillside Kennels, 
Box 56, Toughkenamou, Pa. at 

FOR SALE—A WELLI-BRED AND WEL 
broken dog, 20 months old, $35.00. H. Peterson, 
39 Owen, Detroit, Mich. (1 t) 


GREYHOUND PUPS, BEAUTIES, FROM 
registered stock. Arria P. Stone, Littleton, Mass. 
(1 t) 


FOR SALE ENGLISH SETTER 2'4YRS. OLD 
: WELL BRED 

Beautiful English Setter, 2% years old, all 
white, retriever thoroughly broken, on Woodcock, 
Quail, Pheasants, and Partridge; hunted in South 
last year. Wonderful disposition. Great ranger, 
stands his game all day, absolutely guaranteed 
every way. This dog knows his business. For 
sale $100, worth $500. Gilbert F. Caire, Real 
Estate & Insurance, Huntington, N. Y. (2 t 1-18-C) 


Trained Rabbit Hounds, Fox- 
hounds, Coon, Opossum, Skunk, 
Squirrel Dogs, Setters, Pointers, Pet 
and Farm Dogs. Ferrets, toc. 


BROWN’S KENNELS, YORK, PA. 
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A RED LETTER DAY 
WITH THE WIDGEON 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 21) 


were warm enough when we reached the 
house. Mike was all excitement when we 
came in. He knew, of course, that we were 
having good shooting, and when we piled 
the ducks in the corner of the room to keep 
them from freezing, and told him how many 
we had, he broke out, “Didn’t I tell ye you’d 
git them widgeons, if you stuck at ’em, Neil? 
About once in a lifetime you git ’em, and 
this was your chance.” He was right, for 
I have never duplicated that day. 

You who have spent all of a winter’s 
day in a duck blind will know how good 
that hot supper tasted, and will also know 
how that roaring, blazing fire of wreck 
timber in the old fireplace was appreciated 
after supper. 

After the day’s shooting had been aii 
talked over, and things had quieted down, 
Uncle William rose from his chair, and 
walking to the corner of the room picked 
up his gun. Striking a dramatic attitude 
before the fire, he held the gun out at 
arm’s length before him and said, “Michael, 
I thought I had as good a gun as any man 
on the beach, but she ain’t worth a d—n. 
I will take her home and hang her on the 
wall, to shoot crows and hawks with, for 
that’s all she’s good for, but when I come 
here again, I will have as good a breech 
loader as money can buy, for at last I am 
converted.” 


JUDGING FIELD TRIALS 
While the subject of field trials is being 
discussed, many have observed that they 
should be judged from shooting dog stand- 


ards alone. They go a trifle further and 
suggest that speed should be entirely elim- 
inated as a winning factor. Granting that 
two dogs are equal in nose, bird sense, 
stamina, and bird finding ability, it is a 
certainty that the decision will eventuate 
on speed and style. Nine times out of 
ten—and probably ten times out of ten— 
the judge has deprecated speed as an as- 
set, but he will allow that factor to decide 
the race. A shooting dog judge, too! The 
dog that is in every way equal to his op- 
ponent, but quicker, and accomplishes his 
work with more speed, can not help being 
judged winner over his opponent, even 
though the race is run on actual shooting 
dog merits. Speed in his case is just an 
additional accomplishment. 


GROUSE DOGS vs. QUAIL DOGS 

It is foolish in advance to deplore the 
inability of a classy quail dog—a speedy 
fellow—to perform ever acceptably on 
ruffed grouse. With time and proper han- 
dling such a performer will ultimately con- 
form to the exigencies of grouse hunting. 
But the reverse is never the case. The 
crack grouse dog can never be developed 
into what the South calls a real quail dog. 
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“PALMERSTON,” THE 
UNBEATEN 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Mr. T. M. Hilliard has recently pre- 
sented to the Irish Setter Club of America 
the mounted head of his father’s great 
Irish Setter champion “Lord Palmerston.” 
As Secretary of the Irish Setter Club I 
have had several interesting letters from 
Mr. Hilliard who says that “Lord Palmer- 
ston” was a playmate of his early boyhood, 
and of all the dogs about the place in those 
days—and there were many as his father 
was of strong sporting proclivities— 
“Palmerston” was the big, upstanding one 
and seemed to know he was in a class by 
himself. He states “Palmerston” was 
never, to his knowledge, beaten on the 
bench and he met all comers during his 
career and sired many great sons and 
daughters, a number of them champions. 

I am writing you in this manner be- 
cause of your acquaintance with the Irish 
Setter and knowledge of the records as 
we would like to add something to the 
history in this case. We are told this dog 
lived to be more than 20 years of age. 
The head is a very handsome specimen, 
the dome being well modelled, the muzzle 
long and square, giving an entirely differ- 
ent expression than that described by Mr. 
James Watson in his dog book through the 
reproduction of the only known photograph 
of “Lord Palmerston.” The following 
notes on the advent of Palmerston were 
written by our friend and member of the 
Club, Dr, William Jarvis: 

When Palmerston came out he eclipsed 
everything. Palmerston was a dog well 
on in years when he fell into the hands 
of Mr. Hilliard for show purposes, He was 
bred by Mr. Cecil Moore, who had large 
shootings and kept his red setters for that 
purpose. When Palmerston was shown it 
was impossible to give his date of birth, 
and that is “not known” on the records. 
He was out of Kate, a bitch shown by a 
Mr. Cochrane at Birmingham in 1871 with- 
out a pedigree or any particulars and with 
which he won first. Palmerston was bred 
by Mr. Moore before Cochrane got Kate 
and he was seven yeares old before Mr. 
Hilliard got him for show purposes. When 
he was shown in Belfast in 1875, Mr. San- 
dell, better known to many as “Caracta- 
cus,” and who was associated with Messrs. 
Lort and Walker as judges, stated that the 
scales which had for so long been unbal- 
anced as to Irish Setter type were so no 
longer. So struck was he by Palmerston 
and such of his get as he then saw, that 
he obtained an interest in him and later on 
was in charge of the dog when he was 
being exhibited in England. His breeding 
is not properly stated in the English stud 
book and should be as follows: By Cecil 
Moore’s Grouse out of his Kate, by Mr. 
Hazzard’s Grouse out of his Belle, by the 
Earl of Enniskillen’s Grouse. Mr. Moore’s 
Grouse by Mr. Evan’s Shot out of Mr. 
Lloyd’s Kate. Very truly, 

R. W. CreuzBaur. 


DEALERS UNJUSTLY BLAMED 
A dog dealer is often unjustly blamed 
for the poor showing of a bird dog. The 
case might well be established as lack of 
condition from city care, and the animal is 
physically unable to perform up to stand- 
ard, without hardening prior to the work. 


DENT’S CONDITION PILLS 
BP your dog is sick, 


all run-down, thin and unthrifty, if his 
coat is harsh and staring, his eyes mat- 
terated, bowels disturbed, urine high 
colored and frequently passed—if you 
feel badly every time you look at him 
—eating grass won’t help him. 


DENT’S CONDITION PILLS 
will. They are a time-tried formula, 
that will pretty nearly make a dead 
dog eat. As a tonic for dogs that are 
all out of sorts and those that are 
recovering from distemper or are 
affected with mange, eczema, or some 
debilitating disease, there is nothing 
to equal them. PRICE, PER BOX, 
50 CENTS. 


If your dog is sick and you do not 
know how to treat him, write to us 
and you will be given an expert’s 
opinion without charge. Pedigree 
blanks are free for postage—a4 cents a 
dozen. Dent’s Doggy Hints, a 32- 
page booklet, will be mailed for a two- 
cent stamp. The Amateur Dog Book, 
a practical treatise on the treatment, 
care and training of dogs, 160 pages 
fully illustrated, will be mailed for 10 


cents. 


THE DENT MEDICINE CO. 


NEWBURGH, N. Y.; TORONTO, CAN. 


“USE PERFECTION DOG 
FOOD AT OUR EXPENSE” 


Since we began making this offer our busi- 
ness shows an increase of over 10,000 pounds 
@ month—a 10,000 pounds a month increase 
in about four months; in other words, out of 
the hundreds of new customers there was 


but one that owned dogs that would not eat 
our food, which you know as a breeder, is 

going some.’” Dogs, like people, do not all 
like the same food and when you can buy a@ 
food with an average equal to the above, you 
better stock up. Our offer is: first order— 
use 25%, and if not absolutely satisfied, 
send it back—we will refund your money in 
full and pay the return freight. We have 
hundreds of satisfied customers in all parts 
of America. 


PRODUCTS AND PRICES 


Perfection Ready-to-use Dog Food, $5.00 per 
100 Ibs. $4.75 in 500 Ib. lots. 

This product is made principally of wheat 
and corn cereals, from the big cereal mills 
here the best meat we can buy, nothing but 
what is pure and wholesome, all prepared, 
cooked and ready to feed, moistened or dry. 

A. perfectly balanced ration, good for all 
breeds, young or old. They will like it and 
thrive on it. 

(‘Looks and smells good enough to eat,” 
our customers say.) 

Perfection ‘‘All Meat’’ Dog Food, $8.00 per 
100 Ibs. $7.75 in 500 Ib. lots. 

Cooked clean, and over 75 protein, 
bone and muscle builder, one 'te are : 
change. 

Perfection Ready-to-use Puppy Food, $6.00 
per 100 Ibs. Order Today or Write for 
: Catalog. 


PERFECTION FOODS CoO., Inc. 


Successors to Perfection Dog Food Co. 
31 Perfection Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 
Factory, Battle Creek, Mich, 


FOREST AND STREAM 


WIRE HAIRED POINTING GRIFFONS 


One litter whelped May 10, 1917, by Marquis’ 
de Merlimont Homere’s Trap. As ‘held dogs 
the Sire and Dam of this litter stand at the 
head of the Griffons in the UV. S, today, they 
both possessing more than ordinary type. Mar- 
quis having taken winners at both Boston and 
New York, winning with ease over Champions 
slated for honors. Homere’s Trap is recognized 
by sportsmen as the leading Grouse dog in this 
Country. These puppies will be sold only to 
men who will develop them as field dogs, price 
$100, up. Two choice bitches one 22 Months 
old Sired by Crappau $200, and one Sired by 
Frock Huttenberg $150, Homere’s Trap is the 
Dam of both. 


Massachusetts Griffon Kennels 
Registered Field Dog Stud Book 


VINTON W. MASON, Proprietor 
12 Davenport Street 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


ry BOOK ON 
Me» |DOG DISEASES 
{ And How to Feed 


Mailed free to any address by 
the Author 


H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc. 
118 West 31st Street, New York 


Vickery Kennels 


BARRINGTON, ILL, 


The Vickery Kennels are 
the largest breeders and ex- 
hibitors of terriers in the 
world. Their dogs have won 
prizes and ribbons, not only 
at every prominent American 
show, but at the English 
shows. Grown dogs for sale 
—prices on application. 


PUPPIES FROM $25.00 UP 


Terriers 


The 20th Century 
All-Round Dog 


Choice Stock for Sale 
Six Famous Oorangs at Stud 


Oorang Kennels 


Dept. H. La Rue, Ohio 


WANTED—Sportsmen and bird dog fanciers 
to know that they can see the big All America 
Trials in the movies. Why not have field 
trial night at your local movie theater? 
Birds in the air, famous dogs pointing and 
ranging, camp scenes, prairie life, and the 
famous handlers and their dogs just as they 
appeared at the All America Trials. For full 
information write WM. CORCORAN, 


bs care 
220 Third Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The Blue Grass Farm Kennels 


OF BERRY, KENTUCKY 

offer for sale Setters and Pointers, Fox and Cat 
Hounds, Wolf and Deer Hounds, Coon and Opos- 
sum Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit Hounds, Bear 
and Lion Hounds also Airedale Terriers. All 
dogs shipped on trial, purchaser alone to judge 
the quality. Satisfaction ranteed or money 
refunded. 60-page, highly illustrated, interesting 
and instructive catalogue for 10c. in stamps or 
coin. 





FOREST AND STREAM 


A DOG FOOD 
THAT IS 


ALL FOOD 


Made of the finest quality and most 
nourishing ingredients only—includ- 
ing Meat Fibrine—SPRATT’S DOG 
CAKES AND PUPPY BISCUITS 
are to-day, as during the last 50 
years, recognized by dog lovers as 


the standard food 


that maintains 


dogs in perfect health and strength. 


As a change of diet try 


Spratt’s Fibo 


The most appetizing granulated Dog Food on the market 


Write for samples and send stamp for Catalogue 


SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED, “y's™ 


Pointers 


and 


Setters 


GEO. W. LOVELL 
MIDDLEBORO, MASS 


Telephone, 29-M 


Babblebrook Kennels, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
[pee (The Kennel that is 
i “the blazing 

" Roderigo”’ 

back into the Setter) 
offers the followin 
sons of Mohawk 1 
in the stud: Ch. Bab- 
blebrook Joe, fee $50; 
Babblebrook Bob, fee 
$40; Babblebrook 
Buster, fee $25; Mo- 
Ship bitches to Pitts- 


a 


eld, Pa. 
BABBLEBROOK KENNELS 
220 Third Avenue - - - PITTSBURGH, PA. 


WANTED—Pointers and setters to 
train; game plenty. For sale trained 
setters, also some good rabbit hounds. 
Dogs sent on trial. Dogs boarded. 
Stamp: for reply. O, K. Kennels, 
- Marydel, Md. 


BREED SOME LIKE THESE 
Help me fill the demand for puppies by 


FRANK’S DEN NO. 34008 


Winner in field trials and bench four out of five 
down against the world’s best 
Winner—2nd, S. W. All Age Quail Trials, 1916 
Winner—2nd, All American Chicken Trials, 1916 
Winner—3rd, S. W. All Age Quail Trials, 1917 


THE SHOOTING DOG WINNER 
Fishel’s Frank-Becky Cott. 
Write for interesting booklet FREE 


Stud Fee $25.00 
H. F, FELLOWS - - - - Springfield, Mo. 


THE BEST IN POINTERS 


Puppies sired by the great -Pionters Fishel’s 
Frank and Cham. Comanche Frank out of the 
best bitches living. Broken dogs and brood 
bitches. Write me if you want a shooting dog. 
List free. U, R. Fishel, Box 128, Hope, Indiana. 


JANUARY, 1918 


WANTED FOR THE 
ARMY 


66 END us a cake or two if you want 
to, but for heaven’s sake, if you 
want to please the boys from home, 

just send us a dog.” 

That is just a sample of the messages the 
boys of the new National Army are send- 
ing back home. Pets are what they want 
and pets they must have, writes Mart Man- 
ley of Our Dumb Friends. 

Down on the border when the regulars 
and national guardsmen were preparing 
for a brush with the Mexicans, the soldiers 
collected many varieties of pets, ranging 
from prairie dogs to burros. Most popular 
of all, however, were dogs. Many of these 
dogs were brought north by the soldiers 
when they returned. These animals still 
remained as mascots for the companies 
and when the war call came they were 
among the first to answer with their barks 
when the bugle called for service in estab- 
lishing the rights of democracy. 

Only a week or so ago an incident oc- 
curred which showed how much the boys 
in khaki are attached to their pets. 

A troop train was moving southward 
through Tennessee to Camp Sheridan in 
Montgomery, Alabama, where the Ohio na- 
tional guardsmen are stationed. The train 
stopped at a tank for water and the pet 
of a crack cavalry troop, a little fox ter- 
rier, whose pedigree dated back to border 
service days, leaped from the train to 
stretch his legs. Two toots of the whistle 
sounded and the train rolled on its jour- 
ney southward. Suddenly one of the sol- 
diers noticed a white speck racing madly 
after the train. 

“It’s ‘Rookie,’” he cried, and immediately 
there was a clamor for the conductor to 
stop the train. In vain the troopers pleaded 
and threatened. The conductor was obdu- 
rate. Finally one of the boys said, “Well, 
we can’t go on without ‘Rookie.’ Who'll 
get off and bring him into camp?” 

Almost every man in the company of- 
fered his services. One of the boys was 
chosen, and without hesitancy he leaped 
from the train, which was moving at a 30- 
mile-an-hour rate. Down the embankment 
he rolled, and when his comrades saw him 
rise, they noticed a decided limp. He 
waved to them and started after the dog. 

Two days later the members of the com- 
pany were thinking of reporting the ab- 
sence of the soldier from camp. They 
assembled just before “taps” and decided 
to report on it in the morning. Shortly 
after midnight joyful yelps resounded 
down the silent company street. They 
awakened the sleeping cavalrymen. Leap- 
ing from their beds, they ran into the street. 

“It’s ‘Rookie,’” they cried, and crowded 
around to pet their mascot, who responded 
with low barks of affection. Then their 
attention was turned to the sorry-looking 
figure leaning against a tent pole. Grimy 
and covered with soot, it was the soldier, 
once a debonair clubman, who had leaped 
from the train to bring back “Rookie.” 
He had traveled two hundred miles on foot 
and on freight train, stopping at back doors 
to ask a bite for himself and his dog. 

That’s just an illustration of the attach- 
ment that grows up between a pet and the 
boy in khaki. Almost every picture that 
the boys send home has the pet included in 
the group, the center of attraction. 








